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A Whale of a Wet Wash 
Sir: 

It’s a whale of wet wash. Fairly swishes. 
I’m speaking of “Why Write a Novel?” It’s 
the kind of thing you hand to a cross-eyed 
person trusting that in the excitement of reading 
he might suddenly uncross his eyes. I have 
never had any desire to write a novel. Hmmm. 
What causes that? 

After I’d finished reading “Why Write a 
Novel ?”, I felt as if someone had dipped a hand 
in my head, stirred contents (if any) vigorously, 
and then loped away. 

This apple blossom is sooooo bewildered. 

ANNE BACKREST 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Our Kindest Reader 
Sir: 


“SOME DAY I’LL HAVE 


A SECRETARY 
OF MY OWN... 


But until that prosperous day, you can 


ype yourown manuscripts and make them look 
The September Writer’s Dicest came and, typeyouro nuscripts a 


eagerly, I settled down to enjoy it, with its 
educations, its informations and its encourage- 
ments to us “would-be’s”—so often crumbs from 
the table of the “arriveds.” 

First off, Jack Woodford’s “Why Write a 
Novel?” I started right into it without skim- 
ming through the mag to pick up bits of 
cream first as one does when there is not a 
very “‘special’’. 

Well — — — well — 

I am sorry for Mr. Woodford. 

BLANCHE ADAMS 
425 Van Dyke Ave., Oakland 6, Calif. 


Hanging’s Too Good 
Sir: 

Woodford isn’t funny any more. His stuff 
is stale. That irreverent, smart alecky style 
went over big the first time. But now he’s like 
a kid who has startled the class by sassing the 
teacher and the text-books regularly once a day, 
for ten years. 

The humor of the irrepressible Peck’s Bad Boy 
of the Pulps has worn thin and there is no sub- 
stance to him. 

High school literary clubs and pulp writers 
think Woodford is hot stuff. He sneers away 
their hallowed attitude toward writing. He xs eee ee ee ee ee ee ee es Oe es 
lambastes professors of English, the classics, the qhTON's 
esthetes. /, TYPEWRITERS 

He endears himself to the “regujar guys” of S kagee mY 
pulpdom, the hairy-chested, bad-little-boys-who Rksw' 


hate-girls-and-have-never-grown-up. He tries to CORRASABLE BOND 


bring all writing down to his level. “Length of 
You can erase without a trace 


professional, if you use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. 

On it you can erase without a trace. A 
fine, snowy bond with a specially processed 
surface that will not smudge or blur or tear no 
matter how often you correct that typographi- 
cal error. Error? Why you can erase a whole 
typewritten paragraph as though it were writ- 
ten in pencil...and you can use a pencil eraser! 

If you’re not a letter-perfect typist, you 
need erasure proof Corrasable Bond by Eaton. 


MAIL THIS COUPON sapies soa’ for yourselt 


ciltiiieanassnaummninntetsneizesenantes 
EATON PAPER CORP., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I’m enclosing 10c— Please send me a 
20-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY. STATE 


prose, chopped off like sausage and carried to 
market for money.” 


The sega m est, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Published Publishing Co. 
$2.00 ol. 23, No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 21, mired 


the Automobile 
1921, at the a , Cincinnati, °., U.S.A. 
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* The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 
literary collaborator 2 
, Hferary colavorator, ° 
; 
2 
j 
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oe 
Authors representative 

1 a eo = 1] 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 


CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
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MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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OAS AS ASA ne 


ON a a a ae la al a a a a a Nae! 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Two more of my students have just won book publica- 
tion. A dozen more have just achieved first magazine 
publication. If you want to join them, don’t delay further. 
For 25 years have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 














my work wit t r vate pu 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is 
Unabridged Rhyming Diction 


ione y r 
ary ($3.07) < 
book ($1.59) are now stand I 


ara ly 
Write today; you are 
Send $1 for trial criti- 





unfair to yourself to delay longer. 
cism of 1 poem. 
CLEMENT WOOD 


DELANSON, N. Y. 





BOZENKILL 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 














WRITE A NOVEL 


Yes, a beginner can write a novel. The 
method is easy and intriguing. Personal coach- 
ing, novel, short story or juvenile, $10 per 
month. Book, story and article manuscripts 
criticized, edited, $3 to 5,000 words. Book 
length special rates. 


CLARICE TRENT 


Huntington Park, California 





Box 285 











DIGEST 


Now didn’t that sentence delight the butchers 
of literature? 

Ben Hecht does a masterly bit of moralizing 
in the opening paragraphs of his short story 
“Cafe Sinister” (Collier's, August 21). He 
passes moral judgment on all cafe society and 
lashes them with withering scorn. 


Does he stink? Read him, Jack. He writes 


like a master. He warms the cockles of a 
writer’s heart. ‘He’s got the courage of his 
convictions and a superb command of the 


American language. He interests you from the 
start—and not with an aartificially calculated 
narrative hook—but with a burning, intensely 
personal belief—and socko! How he get it 
across. 

[he one worthwhile bit of meat in the entire 


Woodford article was his statement that “you 
must be true to your own dream pattern if you 
want to be a success.” 


This is a little known truth, freshly put and 
clearly put, and in developing that, old Jack 
must have helped quite a few struggling people. 
For that, Woodford deserves thanks. 

T. F. McNamara, 
504 W. 111th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


Somebody ALWAYS is Coming Through 
Sir: 

I sold my first article to Parents, and they 
sent me a check and wrote me a nice letter 
within two weeks. 

I sent a book of children’s poems to an un- 
known agent, who couldn’t place it because of 
war clouds gathering, which upset the market. 
But she went out of her way to place some of 
the poems with Jack and Jill. That magazine 
paid well and promptly, the editor wrote to me, 
and they asked for more. I sold to David C. 
Cook on request and they were equally encourag- 
ing. By then I was interested in adult fiction 
and my writing time was limited. 

My first short story went to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and without benefit of an agent I had a 
check and a grand letter from Mr. Gould within 
two weeks. It was through the interest of an 
editor that I acquired an agent. 

He sold my next story to McCalls. Their fic- 
tion editor stopped in San Francisco, asked me 
for an appointment, and gave more encourag- 
ment than any unknown beginner has a right to 
expect. I have since sold once more to McCalls 
and twice to the Journal. 

I never slant my stories. They are likely to 
be the kind which writers with some experience 
—but not a great deal—will pronounce good but 
unmarketable because they aren’t what maga- 
zines use. One had a religious taboo—one had 
a doctor as a villain—one had a melancholy 
heroine, but they dealt with individuals and not 
with types. And it was editors who bought them. 
I thing editors are wonderful! 

LUELLA MARKLEY MOCKETT, 
319 Sausalito Blvd., 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Hear! Hear! 
Sir: 

I object with dark and bitter bitterness to 
editors who eat lunch on my manuscript. Paper 
napkins may be scarce, but so is bond paper. 

Vera HEnry, 
389 Tuxedo, Highland Park, Mich. 


Verse Changes 
Sir: 

I wish that magazines making changes in 
poetry would consult the author first. As far 
as I can analyze the changes made in my poems 
by women and religious publications, the total 
effect is to increase the sentimentality of the 
verse. That is to say, editors cannot be de- 
pended upon to tend to matters such as punctu- 
ation or technical difficulties but they often 
either want to change the meaning or present it 
in a more gushy way. They may be right—may 
know their audience, but I feel the poet has a 
right to be consulted. I think the poet should 
be adaptable, get the editor’s point of view, etc. 
—hbut I think he should have a right to decide 
whether or not he wishes to sell his poem subject 
to the proposed change. 

The little magazines, with the best of inten- 
tions, often mutilate poems, sometimes leaving 
out even the lines that are necessary to complete 
a rhyme—purely through bad proof-reading. 
Is there anyway of persuading these publications 
to use a printer who has a professional proof- 
reader? 

MaArGERY MANSFIELD, 
Monterey, Mass. 


Spiced 
Sir: 

Found the September issue in today’s mail. 
So with my esteemed spouse taking in a neighbor- 
hood movie, and young Cyn tucked in for the 
night, everything was peaceful and quiet—except 
for one noisy cricket over behind the bookcase 
(my den’s in one corner of the basement)— 
and just right for Jack Woodford’s article. 

Enjoyed it thoroughly, and marked at least 
a dozen paragraphs for future reference. Has 
plenty of good meat to chew on—and is well 
spiced with healthy bellylaughs. I see a lot of 
good stuff in Writer’s Dicest, but, in my 
opinion this is the best yet. Let’s have more 


like it. 
Harotp R. Secor, 
3307 South Grant St., Englewood, Colo. 
Chirp 
Sir: 


I’ve never sold a story as yet, so I have no 
complaints to make. 
My stories are not good enough yet, I know 
that. So until I have sold, I will keep quiet. 
E. J. Brinker, 
39 Brunswick St., Brockton 8, Mass. 


WRITING EARNINGS 
ALREADY EQUAL HALF 
HIS REGULAR 
SALARY 


“By devoting an hour or two each 
day to writing, I am gathering from 
this source an amount equal to half 
of my regular salary. The prospects 
of writing for a living loom brighter 
and brighter for me. The N. 1. A. 
Course patd for itself very quickly.’’ 
Avsert C. Smitu, Medford, Mass. 


“How do I get my Start 
as a writer?" 
.... HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write ; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to 
get busy and write. : 

Gain experience, the “know how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. . 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned writers and critics, Emphasis is placed on teaching you 
by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and that 
author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. 1. A. aims to teach you to express 
yourself in your own natural style. You work in your own 
home, on your own time. : 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel 
of it. that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy 
approach. You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, 








one seldom knows the real reason for 
the rejection; they have no time to NOTICE TO 
waste giving constructive criticism CANADIANS 


The N. I. A. tells you where you 
are wrong, and why, and shows you 


what to do about it. 
approved by the 
A Chance To Test cena lls Me 
Yourself—FREE Control Board, and 
to facilitate all 
financial transac- 
tions, a special per- 
mit has been as- 
signed to their ac- 
count with The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Montreal. 


Newspaper Instl- 
tute’s operations in 
Canada have been 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing—acute observation, _dra- 
matic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just 
mail the coupon below and see what 
our editors think about you. News 
aper Institute of America, One Park 
Rre.. New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
_Send me without cost or obligation, your 
a Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Dicest, November. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address , aoe ee 5 cha ioe ais ‘ 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 7-R-563 


Copyright 1943. Newspaper Institute of America. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work, | 
can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


Consult Us. No obligation. 

We invite you to submit manuscripts for FREE — 1 g. 

Manuscripts will be returned promptly if found unavailabl 
NE Ww 


If accepted they will be published according ys contract 
WRITERS WELCOME 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 191 
30 Church Street, Suite 439 NEW YORK CITY 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want 
thousands words. Carbon and postage free. 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


*em—40c per 
A service 











NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need ex ert revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome ‘ator! es ‘‘doctored”’ 


by me. Editors, agents and clients highly praise my work, 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report 
on one story if you mention Writer’s Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY . CONSULTANT 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 














FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES There’s a Plot Genie for Roman- 
tic Melodrama, Romance Without Melodrama, Action-Ad- 
venture, Detective-Mystery, Short-Short Story, Comedy, 
Detective Action, Character-Atmosphere, Weird Terror Tale, 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie, Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign- 
ments to be sent in for correction. It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success. Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information, 


Big Dime's Worth 
your choice of any of these twelve new brochu res by 
W. ta A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00 
Rad dio or Stage Play Plot, Article Writing | te How 
To Syndicate What You Write, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subconscious Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How to Choose a Success Pen pent How To Market Your 
Sto Interesting Story Opening 
NIE PLOT CARDS—10c Supply 
Demonstrates Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 77, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 46, Calif. 


innumerable plot 


Anybody Else Feel the Same? 
Sir: 

Re: The N. Y. Daily News. For nearly four 
years I’ve tried to break into the charmed circle 
of Charles J. McGuirk, Sanford Jarrell, Carl 
Truitt, etc. Once in a while I almost believe 
they really will consider an outsider, even though 
McGuirk’s weekly yarn appears each Friday; 
Jarrell’s nearly every Wednesday, etc. I have 
seen a story a few times by George Dixon, but 
found out he’s a reporter for the paper. And 
of course Anthony Rud is an old mag editor 
and probably has connections! But enough of 
that. Here’s my “beef”. I give them first look, 
and back comes the script fastened with a paper 
clip. That marks the yarn to the next editor. 
So then I try sending it to them with my own 
paper clip attached—assuming they like them 
that way. What happens? They swipe my 
clip and send it back with just the scar. You 
can’t win. 

Please don’t think this kick about the News 
is due to sour grapes. I’ve sold almost 50% 
of the yarns they’ve returned to other markets, 
but I’d still like to bust in there. No kidding, 
now, do they ever buy outside their regular circle 
or the circle’s friends? 

HARTWELL M. HuGHEs 
236 So. Olive St., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 
® How about it, VN. Y. Daily News, what’s 
your policy?—Ep. 


Courtesy Makes Big Books Bigger 


Sir: 

I have met with,universal courtesy from the 
big markets; the higher the quality the more 
courtesy apparently, especially S.E.P., American, 
Atlantic, Reader’s Digest, and Good House- 
keeping, to say nothing of the better line of 
newspapers, even when it was a “reject.” But 
it is not the same, I find, with the “little” 
magazines. They will accept verse, etc., ask for 
a subscription, and once your check is in their 
hands, that is the last you see of your acceptance! 

MARIANNE Conway, 
53 Prospect St., Stamford, Conn. 


Tacoma Writers Club 
Sir: 

In Tacoma we have the Manuscript Club, 
composed of earnest, working writers. We 
organized in 1935. Limit twenty members. We 
meet for criticism and to discuss markets, and the 
Slick and Pulps. Some have sold. Some not. 
We report on editors and agents, too. On 
manuscripts of merit we find the editors most 
courteous. 

Inadvertently, we bought Woodford’s book, 
for our growing library, by your September 
cover-attraction. The reaction on the club was 
so violent the author’s egotism would have been 
quite stimulated. Had he known. The book 
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lies dormant on our shelves. Among others, we 
purchased Maren Elwood’s book—Characters SELL in THREE MONTHS 
four Make Your Story—which can’t be too highly sea 
ae recommended. Nearly all of us, now, have her OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Carl book in our own library. 
ieve I have just read, and studied, Doctors of the IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
ugh Mind, the Story of Psychiatry, by Marie Beynon YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
lay ; Ray. 1924 publication. It carries the reader AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
have from the lowest forms of organisms to the ape 
but and man. From twenty-three hundred years ° 
And before Darwin to the present. Though Freud \' ld “ 
litor is one, there are many great psychiatrists. ve sold over 3,500 Stories, 
ae Thank you for all the past help you have Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
00k, given me in your magazine. Juvenile Editors. 
per Bess Scott MESSINGER N ' ae 
: . ie ow I'm teaching it. 
itor. 3709 No. Adams, Tacoma, Washington 3 
own © 
nem Molasses-2-? 
hd Sir: Write for terms to 
- It’s as hot as h... this afternoon here, and WILL HERMAN 
ews I’m glad to let off a little steam. : Author of ‘‘My Juvenile Success a and 
0% What about getting after Mary Rollins, of a a ee 
ving Hillman’s? She’s a swell gal—I ought to love SANFORD, FLA. 
sig her—she bought two of my yarns this summer— cannes = 
. but she kept one of my stories for two months 
] , : 
_— and a half, and then wrote me that it was PLOT WHEEL — $3.00 
a “good enough” yarn, but that they were Hundreds of Plots at your ere. a 7 aa 
overstocked on that subject. Couldn’t she have criticind FREE t peemane of Fu SF ea oa 
a . ‘Fen Story Contest Closing Date Extended to JAN. 1, 1944. 
found that out a little earlier? eis : ae 
at’s See fee Geet el asus whiskers pretty Send card for WRITERS’ Club Criticism Plan. 
u ies g whiskers pretty 
fast in these furiously moving wartimes. ; HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
, eas ‘i ‘ Highland Park, P. O. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Michigan 
Fawcett’s confessions also are slow as molasses. 
They expect our problem stories to be up to date, 9 ————— = : ————— 
. . ' ° 
and our errings and mistakes timely—what about You've Tried the Rest Now Try the Best! 
” keeping up their readings a little faster. cigh' “ty ‘Ths awm'e Karty Licht” on aewsstands. 
e Jane Evans, Coaching. saa 59 perme for booklet. 
ore : 
an, ae (en route East) My Books: 2131% Ridge, Evanston, Ill. 
sai: ® This is the first kick on Fawcett’s in years. WRITERS: LET'S PLOT! (Plots for Everything) .$2.00 
of This house is first rate; all the big people have wartkns: Gikes BOT Chie .. Vae 
: itori Ip it is pitiful. More 
But lost so much editorial help i is pitifu re CLASSES AND CLUS IN CHIGAGO AND EVANSTON 
le” than one editor is really slaving at the work 
of three men.— Eb. 
fo BE AN AD WRITER 
ce! Sir: ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
F I am in the army now, along with many Ec onemeceess 4 
others whose heart is in the writing business, Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
° ° e,e work. Old established school. Many successful 
and altho many are in the service and writing graduates. Write today for free booklet “Oppor- 
too, I have been unable to accomplish anything ‘nities in Advertising,” and requirements. 
age : : AGE-D 
along this line since October, 1942, when I 1315 B seco ~~ sone. SS. aovenrisina, S.A 
> WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
a STORIES > 
© © $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
the NOVELS © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
ot. ® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of book! 
On BOOKS © "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
ost © BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
ok, Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write 
ser for our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. li you want to sell—we can help you. 


vas Professional fiction PUBLISHERS’ AGEN CY 


’ handled . 
ol “ey a ng be | Manuscript Placement for Authors 
re) 


highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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YOU MAY BE A NOVELIST! 











Often writers who are cr —- od the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it ger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL w RITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive “‘Sections,’’ is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taki ng, organizing and . 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
phasis, writing the first draft, and revision. E 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 


which you will “‘find yourself’ as a writer 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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“IT’S IN THE FOLD!” 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes ped 


costs 


East 74th St: 
eles 1, Californiz 
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oe 
Trained men and women needed now Our short, 

practical course enables you to pret a c at 
Tuition only val fo 3 Rag ny le in easy me Pla 
ment Servic for y ur copy of “OPPORTUNITIES 


IN NEWSPAPER WORK’ * today 


THE INSTITUTE ‘OF WRITING 


CAN YOUR STORIES BE FILMED? 


If so, Hollywood will pay off. 


The war boom has hit the studios. 





Producers are con- 


stantly searching for stories from every available source 
If you can submit suitable screen stories, published or 
unpublished, for Hollywood markets, I will at once 
get them editorial consideration. 

I represent established authors as well as new 


writers, and offer critical literary and selling guidance 
for novels, plays and magazine stories at reasonable 
prices. Write for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors and Producers Representative 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POETS! 


Send _ self-addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 

PROGR: AM; Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR 

SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 Places 

TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 














DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, of New 
York. Books, and articles cr 
and marketed. 
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short stories iticized 


Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco 
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enlisted. My only connection with writing 
interests has been the monthly WriTErR’s DicEst, 
and believe me, it is the best reading I do. 

I am stationed at Kearns, Utah, just outside 
Salt Lake City. Fortunately, I am doing writing 
in the army, which keeps my hand in sort of. 
I am writing Special Orders, which involves 
duties and various assignments of enlisted men 
and officers. It is very interesting, and so 
when I think of the thousands of things I 
might have been set to doing in the army, I 
consider myself pretty darn lucky after all. 

In civilian life my writing only occupied extra 
avocation. After the 


time, and was merely an 
war, I am going to make a real effort to buck 
the trade and strike out for myself, and make 


an attempt to support my wife and I on what 
writing I can do. Meanwhile, I’m picking up 
lots of new things in the west which I hope to 


use productively on paper. 
I enjoy your articles in Writer’s DiceEst, 
the Forum, and the other features. What writ- 


to sell was all non-fiction, 
and feature articles to various trade magazines. 

Thanks again for your particularly sincere 
interest in free lance writers and their problems. 


S/Sct. Raprorp K. NELSON 


ing I have been able 


Good Luck On Your Book 
Sir: 

My novel is keeping me busy. I have never 
written to you to tell you how much the Dicest 
has encouraged me and kept me plugging, but 
I want to say it many thanks for your 
grand publication. 
do want Jack Woodford’s book, 

Novel?” and anything else 
“Trial and Error’ put me on 


now— 


I certainly 
“Why Write a 
from his pen. 
the right track. 

More power to him and to you. 

BLANCHE Marie PETERS 
135 Cordova St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Is this General? 
Sir: 

I am concerned with 

Detective, one of the 


the editors of Super- 
Trojan publications in 
N. Y. I sent them a novelette on July 9 of 
this year and have not ‘heard from them yet. 
Two weeks ago I sent a chaser letter and that 
has not been answered. Needless to say, that 
novelette could have been sent out to a couple 
of other places by now, if Super doesn’t want it. 
The free-lance has been getting all the con- 
sideration of a football for too long. 
R. M. Hutcuins 
2265 S. W. 16th St., Miami 35, Fla. 


Take It Easy 

We’ve been getting letters that Esquire is 
slow, and that The Woman changes copy in 
serious articles without letting the writer see a 
proof. Are these crackpot kicks or has anybody 
else the same ?—Eb. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

The prince of all editors is Michael Tilden. 
He knows much, and is as modest as a nun. 
That guy can LEARN. He is the one man who 
is bright enough to know the Indian Wars didn't 
end with the Custer Massacre. If a manuscript 
bounces, it doesn’t come back looking like some- 
thing Michael Jr. (if any) was given to doodle 
No funny pencil marks. No folds. Comes 
Prince Mike gets all my votes. 

E. V. Huu 

Four Winds, Lyne, N. H. 

@ Mike Tilden runs Dime Western for Popu- 
lar.—Eb. 


on. 
back as sent out. 


Albany Writers 


Sir: 

I'd like to contact serious writers in the 
Albany (N. Y.) district who would care to 
meet once or twice each month for discussions, 
mutual help, “shop talk,” etc. Possibly from 


this beginning a writers’ club could be formed; 
as so many have been formed after 
notices appeared in Writer’s DicEstT. 


similar 


Frep SNYDER, 
301 Central Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Sir: 

Although writing is not my vocation or hobby 
I consult your magazine religiously for cartoon 
markets. 

Got a big kick out of reading Jack Woodford’s 
article in the September issue—and I under- 
stand there is a certain diversity of opinion 
among writers as to the soundness of his thesis. 
Be that as it may, I am submitting my reaction 
and trust a picture will be worth one thousand 
words (at one cent each). 

Jack L. MEANWELL, 
Clinton, Ontario. 
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"lL only said | don't want the check. 
the hell of it." 


| just write for 


BEGINNER'S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirement being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed services, and aon fe in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your sati-faction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [ do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


the State of New York.) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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U T H OR 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent ; distribution at home and abroad. 





I If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


q On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Patten, 
Judge Henry A. (“Plupy’) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 6 ------- - - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Come See Us, Sometime 
Sir: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of WriTER’s 
Dicest. Harry Stephan Keeler usually sends me 
his copy but enclosed find check for a year’s 
subscription. 

If you think “Lady of Burlesque” was bad, 
wait until you see the play “Naked Genius”! I 
might do an article on “how not to write a 
play” however, if there is no rush for the article. 
I would really like to do a serious piece for you 
when I return from the road in three or four 
weeks. 

I enjoyed the Leo Shull article immensely 
. . . delighted to know that he goes with each 
issue. 

Gypsy Rose LEE, 
New York, N. Y. 


Filler Bonanza 
Sir: 

Here is good news for writers of filler mate- 
rial, short features, and cartoonists! 

We are now welcoming filler contributions of 
almost every type. There is but one requisite— 
the material must interest men. Rates will com- 
pare favorably with those paid by any other 
magazine. Material should be addressed to me 
at True, 1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

A new department, “True Adventurettes,” 
seeks short, dramatic stories about interesting 
people and their experiences. Material may 
concern any person who has played a leading 
role in an unusual incident and the facts should 
be presented in not more than 1,100 words. Ad- 
venturettes may, of course, be much shorter, 
depending upon the scope of the story. Mini- 
mum rate for this department is $25 per short. 

Doors have been opened wide to talented car- 
toonists whose ideas can interest males of all 
ages. Cartoons about soldiers, civilians or any- 
thing that presents humorous aspects are wel- 
come. True will pay as much as $25 for top- 
notch drawings. 

Here, too, is a broad market for anecdotes of 
the best kind. Amusing, bright narratives about 
almost any subject will find ready consideration 
at interesting rates. 

In a more specialized department, the quiz 
type of filler is getting the beckoning hand. Sub- 
ject matter again may concern almost anything 
—from sports to spumoni, from archery to jail 
breaks—if it is interesting. 

The only password at True is “Material must 
interest and entertain men.” Every contribu- 
tion will be given prompt attention. 

Charles E. Smith, 
Associate Editor, True, 
1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 30) 








Courses in 


MAGAZINE 
WRITING 


Fiction--Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training 
for those who must work 
in spare time 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful 
writers and editors, offers practical, 
up-to-date training in story and article 
writing. You work in your own home. 
Every assignment you send in is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


Expert Instruction 


An experienced writer or editor takes 
you in hand, answering all your ques- 
tions, helping you find the type of work 
for which you are naturally suited. 
Before long you are writing in your 
own home fiction stories, essays, short 
sketches, whatever you 
are best fitted to do. 
SEND THE COUPON 
TODAY for the free 
booklet which tells about 
opportunities in maga- 
zine writing. 











THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. 811A 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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A few of our clients’ 





appearances in smoothpaper 
magazines during October. 


It’s Your Move! 


NOVEMBER I$ YOUR LAST CHANCE TO WIN LEADING AGENCY HELP—FREE 


Our TENTH ANNUAL BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
closes on November 30th. By entering a 
manuscript or two today, you can still win 
a free period of the same authoritative 
guidance with which we have for 20 years 
developed professionals whose work we 
are selling regularly to SATEVEPOST, COL- 
LIER'S, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, ESQUIRE, 
and down through the secondary slicks and 
all the leading pulp magazines. 


The BEGINNERS’ CONTEST is open fo all 
writers who have not sold more than 
$500.00 worth of manuscripts during 1943. 
All you need do to enter is to submit at 
least 2000 words of fiction or non-fiction 
for agency service at our regular reading 
fee rates to new writers, which are $2.50 
on manuscripts up to 2000 words, $5.00 on 
scripts between 2000 and 5000 words, and 
$1.00 per thousand on those 5-12,000. 
Special rates on longer novelets and novels. 
For these fees you receive an honest pro- 
fessional appraisal of your work, revision 
and replot suggestions if it can be made 
salable, or our recommendation of unsuit- 
able scripts to editors and suggestions for 
new copy in line with your talents. 

Full contest information, my booklet, PRAC- 
TICAL LITERARY HELP, and latest Market 
Letter on request. 





EIGHT MORE PRIZES WORTH $1,000.00 


During November we will select the eight new writers whose manu- 
scripts indicate the most promising possibilities and will gve them our 
help as indicated below, entirely free, except for our regular agency 
commission on sales: 


Ist Prize: Our help on 500,000 words submitted within 1 year (Value) $500.00 
2nd Prize: Our help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (Value 250.00 
3rd Prize: Our help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 125.00 
4th Prize: Our help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (Value) 50.00 
5th and 6th: Our help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) 50.00 
7th and 8th: Our help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) 25.00 


SE I, oosi:s bine 005009 24s eb ciwwendscdcawedesenowren $1,000.00 


56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. ¥. 
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Copy, Copy, Who's 
Got Copy? 


By OLLIE REDPATH 


Editor of Popular’s Love Short Stories, Love Book, and All Story. 


HERE are two facts in life which 

I’ve come to accept as inevitable; 

one, that you can’t escape taxes ; and 
two, that you can’t get a good love pulp 
story from an agent who doesn’t have one. 
Not that I haven’t tried, about the story 
I mean, but the last appeal I made to one 
of my long-suffering agent friends brought 
me an invitation to come over and search 
his office, if I didn’t believe that he had 
no stories on hand. Nothing had come in 
that day from his love pulp writers. Noth- 
ing had come in that week. 

Today with the public demanding more 
reading entertainment than ever, and with 
many of the established pulp writers in the 
services or in war work, there is a chance 
for the new writer that might not be par- 
alleled by anything less than another war. 

The love pulps offer an excellent prov- 
ing ground for a writer who is looking 
ahead to big things. Here plot is impor- 
tant. It’s true that they all are boy-gets- 
girl stories, but arranging for this all- 
important outcome calls for plenty of in- 
genuity. A writer who isn’t quite ready for 
the slicks has a chance here to learn plot- 





ting, improve his style, and earn his keep 
at the same time, if he’s willing to admit 
that pulp editors are looking for really 
timely, strong stories. 

When you write that love pulp story, ex- 
amine your background carefully. Pick 
one that’s colorful, where things happen, 
where boys and girls have a chance to get 
together and find romance. A story that 
gets away from routine, girl-next-door ma- 
terial is more apt to intrigue your reader 
than one set against the local A. & P. And 
then make sure you have all your facts 
straight. You can write more convincingly 
if you really know your subject. 

In a love story, glamour is important. 
All pulp fiction is escape material, and 
when love pulp readers pick up a magazine 
they are looking for all the romance and 
excitement their own lives lack—but it 
must be handled convincingly or the read- 
ers cannot accept and enjoy it. I knew 
this when I wrote my first story, but still I 
sat down and grimly pounded out a tale 
about people and things I didn’t under- 
stand. Needless to say, that story was re- 
jected, and not very kindly, either. So 
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there I was, wanting to be published and 
being advised to write for three or four 
years until I got the hang of things. 

Advice like that is an easy way for an 
editor to brush off a writer, but three or 
four years is a long time when you need 
money now. I went home and thought 
over some of the things that had been said 
to me, and the one that 
stood out most was “know 
your background.” 

I went over all the things 
I knew, searching for some- 
thing that was glamorous 
enough to provide the read- 
ers with the escape they were 
seeking. My answer was West 
Point. It’s a lovely place, 
loaded with background, tra- 
dition, and romance with a capital R. I 
felt certain that love pulp readers would 
like to hear about it, and it was something 
I could tell authoritatively. 

I didn’t write that story overnight and 
the check I got for it wasn’t very big, but 
to me, neither of those things mattered as 
much as the fact that I had got into print. 
I gave it everything I had, because I was 
optimistically certain that there were plenty 
more story ideas where the first ones came 
from. A first story often is better than an 
established writer’s one hundredth story. 
Of course the writing may not be as slick, 
but to get started you’ve got to be gener- 
ous with your plots. 

The tabloids are one of the best sources 
for story material. Some days you can find 
a beginning, an ending, and plenty of 
drama to keep your story going, all in one 
edition. When you see an intriguing item, 
cut it out and file it away, and when the 
time comes to use it, don’t hesitate to put 
it into a story that has a few other com- 
plications in it already. Give the readers a 
twist or two they will remember. 

The narrative hook is one of the things 
the new writer would do well to know 
about. The mails are full of stories where 
heroine sits before her mirror, brushing her 
blonde locks and ruminating about her 
past. Those long explanatory flashbacks 
kill a story before it ever gets started, but 
the writer who throws out a hook in his 











first paragraph has won half his battle. 

Romance is never more poignant than 
during those times when boys and girls 
go off to war, perhaps not to see each other 
again for years, or never at all. The rec- 
ord breaking number of marriages in war- 
time ought to be an inspiration to love 
story writers. Characters change, of course. 
Yesterday’s glamour girl or 
playgirl is today’s WAC or 
WAVE or SPAR. War has 
taken wealthy girls from their 
fashionable playgrounds and 
put them into factory jobs, 
wearing blue denim, because 
the man they love is off fight- 
ing a war, and they want to 
stand beside him. War has 
sent boys and girls into 
strange, colorful countries. It’s brought 
them fascinating, often weird, adventures. 
Who says there’s nothing to write about! 
There’s never been a better chance to bring 
love and adventure together on the same 
pages and give the readers a story they 
never will forget. 

When you’re writing a love story, keep 
your problem emotional. You’re not pay- 
ing off the mortgage on Grandpa’s farm or 
seeing Junior through a tonsilectomy. Of 
course a mortgage can have a mighty im- 
portant bearing on a hero or heroine’s feel- 
ings, but it’s not the number one problem. 
Those are the little things that bring reality 
to the motivation. 


EEP your hero and heroine right where 

the reader can see and listen to them, 
and if you’ve got other interesting charac- 
ters in the story, don’t just talk about them, 
bring them right onto the printed page 
where the reader can look them over. An 
editor is just as curious to meet these peo- 
ple as the reader. I have turned down 
more than one story because two persons 
who were supposed to be emotionally in- 
volved with others solved their problem 
by talking it over a cup of tea and a but- 
tered scone. If either the boy or girl had 
had a real problem, they never would have 
solved it that way—and if they had, by 
any chance, it’s not worth putting on paper. 
The worst example of this is the story 
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based on a misunderstanding, the explana- 
tion of which isn’t given for twenty pages 
because if the heroine had acted like a real 
person and demanded of her fiance an ex- 
planation at the time she saw him with the 


other girl, the hero would have given one 


and there’d have been no story. The reader 
is spending his money for real problems 
solved by action. 

Timeliness can’t be stressed enough in 
stories. We all know that Nellie, the beau- 
tiful cloak model, is now in uniform, but 
how about her boy friend? Is he still gad- 
ding about town, doing the Stork Club, El 
Morocco, and driving his sixteen-cylinder 
Cadillac at record-breaking speed? Manu- 
scripts like that do come in. I see alto- 
gether too many stories that are preoccu- 
pied with the problems of a girl in uniform 
and then let caution fly to the wind because 
they want the hero to be on tap when they 
need him. They don’t want to be both- 
ered planning his furloughs to coincide 
with their plot. A hero’s draft standing 
always must be clarified. There isn’t any 
such restriction on your heroine, because 
she hasn’t been registered by Uncle Sam, 
but don’t forget that all the men who 
make suitable love story heroes must have 
some place in the war effort. 

Your reader wants to be able to identify 


herself with the characters in your story, 
so remember the situation must be one that 
can actually be lived today. No matter 
how hard you find it to provide transpor- 
tation for your characters, you must not 
forget that there is gas rationing. There 
are plenty of other factors to be watched, 
most of them caused by rationing, but since 
you get around them yourself every day, 
why can’t your characters? 

Love pulp readers are demanding more 
reality in stories than ever before, but 
you’ve still got to give them glamour. A 
heroine who lives in an iron lung isn’t 
what the readers are looking for. She 
would appeal to their sympathy but they 
certainly wouldn’t want to project them- 
selves into her role. There are plenty of 
other real, dramatic situations that have 
to be passed by, because they don’t provide 
escape. But that doesn’t mean that you are 
working in a postage stamp sized field. The 
war has provided more dramatic roles for 
women than any fantasy writer could 
dream up in his wildest moments. You 
can find an ideal love story heroine once 
a week or oftener in your local newspaper. 

The love pulp field is wide open. The 
welcome mat is out. The editor stands at 
the door, and if you come even close, he’ll 
yank you in. Try me. 


Life Class—Army Style 


By 2nd LT. HAROLD KATHMAN 


VERY one of the short stories 
kK started during my first year in the 

Army fizzled. To avoid frustration 
and fingernail biting I decided to concen- 
trate on sketching . . . piling up material 
for the time when I could get back to 
writing at length. 

There was plenty of human stuff close 
by, from induction through training, man- 
euvers, the trip across, and right here in 
Africa. But my sketching seemed inade- 
quate, as futile as dreams of home. Char- 
acters were lop-sided, shallow, ill-defined. 

You know how it is. You get a grip 
on a character or two or three, ball them 


into a situation . . . work out a plot, indi- 
cate to yourself some of the high points, 
and, because you can’t wait to get started, 
off you go. If you’re lucky, you get by. 
If you aren’t, the story kicks a few times 
and dies. Sometimes, if you use adrenalin 
it lives weakly staggering to and from edi- 
tors, mostly from. 

The best stories, I remembered, that I’d 
written seemed always to be about people 
I knew very .well. The farther I went 
afield, the weaker the stories became. I'd 
got into the habit of using the same people 
with minor alterations. Here I was in the 
midst of hundreds of men I’d lived with 
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for months, and I couldn’t re-create their 
humaness or show in depth the things 
that made them admirable, foolish, comic, 
tough, contemptible, pitiful. 

I got the “tags” all right, the obvious 
differences, but they fell into stock char- 
acters. I was collecting superficialities in- 
stead of getting down inside. But how to 
record a plunge deeper? It was no trick 
to get fellows to talk of sex, home, wife, 
mother, kids, work, play, dreams. But 
I’d come out with a half dozen feathers 
and my hands covered with molasses. 


NE night the solution came and I had 

to laugh out loud. The Army knew 
about those guys! Over and over again it 
gets their history from conception (so it 
seems) up to the moment. In 
records and on cards each man’s peculiar 
past traces an individual track like a clam 
at low tide. 

There was the start. I was interested in 
those same things and more. If the Army 
could get what it wanted, so could I. Using 
the same technique, I made up a trial 
form, used it on three characters that I’d 
lately put into a story that had died on 
its baby feet. 

Results were embarrassing. 
like hell going into the mechanics of filling 
in the form. I knew these men. I'd done 
thumb-nails of them, knew their ages, faces, 
coloring, work and attitudes, their principal 
traits and differences which I wanted to 
use. 

That slightly amended G. I. form forced 
me to give answers to things I hadn’t con- 
sidered important or hadn’t thought of at 
all. Even with the privilege of inventing 
answers, it took a long time, bits snatched 
over weeks. When the forms were com- 
pleted it was obvious why the story pe- 
tered out. In their original state my char- 
acters had been so fuzzy that they would 
have made stuffing for several mattresses. 
The half-formed plot had influenced my 
pictures of them. But the insatiable form 
pried and insisted, like an inquiring old 
maid, until I’d covered the man from be- 
fore his birth up to his entrance into the 
story. Here was a mouth, heart and brain 
fixed for reactions and dialogue based on 


present 


I resented 


a life. And, in the story, I had forced 
words from him that didn’t belong, jock- 
eyed him along to conform to plot-lines, 
had him and his mates so badly snarled 
that they refused to budge. 

Served me right. I thought I knew the 
fundamentals of character sketching, gawd 
heard and read them often 
But it took a war to make me 
If the form can help some 
I’m sold on it for 


knows I 
enough. 

: . 
see tic light. 


other strugglers, 


swell. 
the time being, because it: 

1. FORCES me to have a fully rounded 
character in every part, major or minor. 

2. SHARPENS insight and observation. 
Don’t squirm out of answering some of 
the questions in the following Army form 
because they don’t seem important. Make 
changes, put in or take out, but once you 
use it, follow it out the window. 

Keep a sheet for ideas and elaboration 
alongside as you work. As life 
begins to flow into it you'll see the little 
devil smile, wink, walk, sing, shake hands 
and cry. If you’re not careful he’ll take 
charge of your plot and run off with it. 
So much the That’s what char- 
acters are for. 

The form follows. The words in caps are 
What’s in paren- 


soon as 


better. 


those used in the form. 


theses is hoarse whispering from the 
prompter’s box. 

NAME: 

BORN :—DATE: PLACE: 


Babies are born in 
and some never 


HOW: (don’t laugh. 
the damnedest 
forget it) 

PARENTS: WORK, ATTITUDES: 
(Briefly sketch enough background and 
present status of parents to indicate kind 
of life this person had from babyhood 
through youth) 


places 


HEIGHT: WEIGHT: 

HAIR: EYES: SKIN: 
MOUTH EARS 

LIPS BACK 

TEETH LEGS 

LAUGH MOVEMENT é(Sit- 
HANDS, NAILS ting, walking, etc.) 
NOSE ool o) ———— 
EYEBROWS STOMACH 

NECK REAR END 
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(Of course you could say “yes” to all 
the physical parts above . . . but if you 
particularize you'll find that your char- 
acter is conscious of every one of them, 
and so you should be.) 

SCHOOLING: (Good at some subjects, 
poor in others, why?) 

ATHLETICS: 
enthusiasm here. 
pation or as spectator... 
why?) 

JOB No. 1, 2 (or as many as you need. 
Tell how obtained, length of time in it, 
reason for leaving) 

EXACT PRESENT STATUS: (Include 
enough to bring the character to a cru- 
cial point so that he or she can enter 
a story, and bring in time, place, weath- 
er, everything that will add life) 


(Revulsion is as good as 
Reactions to partici- 
and, always, 


HOBBIES: (Why and degree of excel- 
lence) 
HUMOR: (Not only what makes him 


laugh, but what does he read for humor, 
if anything, Esquire, Dick Tracy, Mark 
Twain or the Bible. Or, where does 
he go for humor, the radio, movies, 
wrestling matches, zoo, etc.) 

LIKES (why), DISLIKES (why) IN: 


FOOD CLOTHING 
COLORS OPPOSITE SEX 
ANIMALS.. WORK...... READ- 
ING MUSIC...... 


SPEECH: (Tone, clarity, oddities, habits, 
breathing, diction, impression on others) 

FAVORITE EXPRESSIONS, MANNER- 
ISMS: (In face, attitude, speech) 
DRUNK . SOBER 

DREAMS OF BEING: 

DREAMS OF HAVING: 

INTENSE ABOUT |: (Ah, here’s where the 
fun begins. Use plenty of these. Your 
character can be positive or negative. 
Be specific. If a lady is intense about 
drink, is it scotch, rye, gin or wine, what 
and who does she have with it, how 
much, how often, etc.) 


IDEALS . LABOR s+ 
TICS SEX DRINK 
SMOKES... FATE...... MONEY 





"You don't suppose he could've been drafted 
during his lunch hour, do you?” 








ANCESTRY LUCK 
CHANGE RELIGION 
ING FACE SMUT 
PAPERS FREEDOM HON- 
OR PATRIOTISM LOOKS 
SPORTS DANCING 
FAMILY... PAST FOOD 
MATH HOME PROPERTY 
CHILDREN ART ; 
MUSIC NATURE TIME 
MEDICINE QUALITY 
DEATH POSITION 
CLUBS GAMBLING , 
NIVERSARIES MAGIC 
MODERNISM RELATIVES 
MOTHER BROTHER........ 
HEAT COLD NEGLECT 
re dese EGO MUSCLES... 
HEALTH SISTER.... FA- 
THER... NEIGHBORS PUR- 
Ge (and hundreds (?) of others) 
LIKABLE, BECAUSE: 
DISLIKED, BECAUSE: 

(There you have him or her, plus your 
scribblings on another sheet which will 
probably blossom into several. If you 
need proof of how tough filling one of 
these forms is, use yourself as character 
No. 1.) 


SAV- 
NEWS- 


AN- 





COMPETITIONS OF 1944 


Dramatists’ Alliance offers awards in verse, 
drama, comedy, radio drama for 1944, conclud- 
ing date for entries being March 15th. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Dramatists’ Alliance, 
Office 200 Z, Stanford University, California. 














New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


HE variety of ways, in which pub- 

lishers adjust to successive paper 

cuts evokes admiration for their in- 
genuity. 

The Guide Magazines, known also as 
Triangle Publications, want to meet the 
increased circulation demands for Click, 
Screen Guide, and Stardom., In order to 
do this and still keep within their paper 
allotment, they will suspend publication of 
Movie-Radio Guide after the November 
issue. Also they will consolidate Actual 
Detective Stories with Official Detective 
Stories, effective with the January, 1944, 
issue. These two fact-detective monthlies, 
together with Intimate Detective Stories, 
are edited by H. A. Keller in the Chicago 
offices of the firm, at 731 Plymouth Court. 
The others are located here in the main 
office at 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. The 
fan magazines obtain most of their material 
by special arrangements with Hollywood 
studios and writers. 

Click takes a more subjective view of 
current interests than do some of the other 
outstanding picture magazines. It likes to 
consider the human side of its readers’ in- 
terests, showing how people think and feel 
about events. Only a few text pieces are 
used, and these are mostly assigned to 
authoritative “name” people. The pictures 
in sets—“package sets”—also are usually 
assigned. But, says Jean Wright, picture 
editor, the magazine does have a market 
for unusual pictures pertaining to what is 
going on. These are best if they have good 
human-interest angles. And the photog- 
raphy must be excellent. There is no sec- 
tion in this magazine for oddities, please 
note. Also, the magazine is most certainly 
in the market for new ideas, and pays for 
them according to value to the magazine. 
Good photographers are encouraged to 
submit material, particularly with a view 
to future assignments. Andrew B. Hecht 
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is editor. Miss Jean Wright, picture editor. 
Address: 551 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

The managing editor of U. S. Camera 
Magazine, Miss Edna Bennett, told me that 
there were no changes in requirements. 
The best pictures are those with general 
interest. And if anyone has an idea in 
mind for an article on photography, it is 
always best to submit an outline first. Pay- 
ment is at fair current rates, on publica- 
tion, for all acceptable material. 


But with a thousand photographs all 
heaped together on the tables and desks of 
a crowded office, failure to put name and 
address on back of a photograph, makes 
it easy to lose. U.S. Camera Magazine is 
located at 122 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 


Dell Publishing Company has decided 
that three substantial, widely distributed 
fact-detective magazines are better than 
four poorly supplied with paper. So All- 
Fact Detective is being suspended. Front 
Page and Headline Detective are continu- 
ing as monthlies under the editorship of 
West F. Peterson. Inside Detective, re- 
ported on here recently, continues under 
W. A. Swanberg. 


“Our needs are just about the same as 
ever,” reports Mr. Peterson. “Lengths aver- 
age 5,000 to 6,000 words. But in addition, 
I’d like to get some shorter stories. Timely 
stuff is always the best bet. However, I’d 
rather have a good story of a forty-year-old 
crime which has not been written up any- 
where else, than an exciting recent case 
which has been done by other magazines. 
I like strong stories with some real atmos- 
phere, good mystery, and convincing de- 
tective work. Payment is two cents and up 
for text, $3.00 for pictures, all on one 
check at time of acceptance. Queries first 
on all cases are desirable, with a list of the 
art available.” Address: 149 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16. 
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"THE Hillman fact-detective group is 

following a different plan. There are 
four titles there: Crime Detective, Crime 
Confessions, Headquarters Detective, and 
Real Detective. In order to keep these 
all active, the December, 1943, and the 
January, 1944, issues are being combined. 
And later on, another two issues will be 
combined. Sensation, which was edited by 
Tony Field, has been suspended. Mr. Field 
has been on leave of absence to work on 
a play. But he’ll be back, assigned to one 
of the other magazines. 

Hugh Layne, editor of this group, re- 
ports no change in requirements, other 
than a little slowing up to take care of the 
dropped numbers of the magazines. He pre- 
fers stories about current cases, because 
they are most exciting and interesting to 
readers. Be sure to identify the case care- 
fully in your query, giving characters, 
place, time, etc. Payment rates continue at 
two and a half cents minimum; check on 
acceptance. Pictures are $3.50 for each 
one used; but check is on publication. Ad- 
dress Hillman magazines at 1476 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 18. 

The Hillman confession group does 
things differently. In order to save paper, 
Real Confessions, the biggest paper-eater 
of the three, is being discontinued as of the 
first of the year. This means a shift in 
the story balance, since that was the one, 
which used more of the older stories. The 
two active markets, Real Story and Real 
Romances, has always had a leaning to- 
ward the younger, more romantic problems 
and characters, and appealed to the young- 
er type of reader. 

Timeliness is important, emphasizes the 
editor of Real Story and Real Romances. 
And since stories appear in print some 
months after they are written, it is up to 
the writers to look ahead, try to see what 
the important problems are likely to be 
then, and so give freshness and real value 
to their manuscripts. The lengths for shorts 
may be as high as 6,500 words. Novelets 
are 10,000. The book-lengths are written 
to order from plot outlines and editorial 
conferences. Payment is two and a half 
cents per word, on acceptance. As to 
fillers, the feature editor gets these mostly 


through contacts already made for the 
magazines. Articles must be timely and in- 
spiring—a combination difficult to find. 
Mary Rollins edits these two confession 
monthlies. Address: 1476 Broadway, N. Y. 
18. 

It’s hard to get to the fiction editor of 
the New York Daily News, because the 
lobby of the News Building is so fascinat- 
ing. You push through the swinging doors 
off 42nd Street into a black-glassed rotunda 
which reflects the slow rotation of a huge 
blue and tan globe sunk in an amphi- 
theater. All the islands of the Pacific, the 
unpronounceable cities of Russia, the head- 
line places of the world revolve before your 
eyes. On the wall behind it are vast maps 
on which are tacked papers with the latest 
news bulletins, all at their geographical 
sites. Just to your right are the myriad 
Standard Time zone clocks, the indicators 
of wind velocity, relative humidity, and 
atmospheric pressure. Push through to the 
elevators and shoot up to the newspaper 
floors. Here the walls are covered with 
huge enlargements of pictures in the News. 
It’s an impressive building, this part which 
the public sees. Behind scenes, all is hustle 
and bustle, through which you feel the 
throb of the great presses. Little page girls 
run about with messages and conduct call- 
ers to editorial offices. 

Miss Kathryn Kelly, the fiction editor, 
came out of her office to sit in one of the 
big leather seats in the reception hall and 
answer questions. She had a change in 
story lengths to discuss. The old length 
was too much for current space available, 
and stories for the daily edition and also 
for the Sunday edition must keep to a 
1,600 word top. The 5,000 worder, for- 
merly run on Sunday, is out for the dura- 
tion. These daily short-shorts are called 
“real life stories.’ Human interest is the 
most important thing in all of them. And 
they must not be too formularized or artifi- 
cial sounding. Neither should they be too 
serious in tone. Readers want escape from 
the grim aspects of headlines. A timely 
feeling is important, though this does not 
mean stories of battle fronts. Almost any 
type of story which can be told in the 
limited wordage is welcome. And this is a 
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wide open market. Payment is on accept- Souvaine. She is not a newcomer, how- 
in the rate continuing at $25. Stories ever, for she has been fashion editor since 
dealing with various holidays are good. But _ the beginning of the magazine, nearly seven 
fiction, unlike material for the news pages, years ago. 

is bought about three months in advance. The fiction editor, Miss Betty Finnin, 


Address: Short Story Editor, New York tells me that story lengths for Woman’s 
Daily News, 220 East 42nd Street, N. Y. Day have been shortened a bit. Tops is 





17. +,500 words, and the shorter stories of 2,500 

Pack o’ Fun, which used to be at 489 to 3,000 are more in demand. Fiction 
Fifth Avenue, has moved around to 205 _ should carry plenty of human interest and 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. This is the a quality of warm-heartedness. It should 
small-size bi-monthly f Sense ind Non- deal with themes, characters, and situ- 





sense for Se Vfen, edited and pub- ations which are familiar enough to the 
lished by A. I 





.. “Red” Kirby. It’s a market average woman, so that she can identify 








for almost anything in the fun line. just so herself with the heroine. And it should be 
it will get a laugh and is about some phase neither overly sentimental nor too sophis- 
of life as it touches any of the Services, ticated. Payment for all material is on ac- 
which includes the girls as well as the men. ceptance. The rates, which are good, vary 
Prose stories may run from 300 to 700 according to the material. Miss Cora An- 
words. They’re a fast-moving sort of thony is Managing Editor. Address: 19 
humorous writi The editor savs he likes West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

the first-person monolog tvle. with a gag Magazine Digest is a Canadian publica- 


in every paragraph. Humorous poetry is tion (137 Wellington Street West, Toronto, 


fine—any leneth from 8 to 32 lines. Car- Ontario) which has an office in New York 


toons, jokes, puzzles—it’s as entertaining now at 8 West 40th Street. The New 
a little magazine of this type as can be York editor, Lois Maxon, says that the 
found. Everything funn Nothing risque. magazine is getting more material than it 
Pay is very fast: prose minimum two cents can use through a staff of regular contrib- 
a word: verse 25 cents a line: finished car- utors, and that it is not interested in en- 
toons $5. couraging others. 

Today’s Astrology is put out by this same Air Executive, announced as a new mag- 
firm, but buys only from astrologers and azine being put out by the Phillips Andrews 
not from other free-lance writers. Address: Publishing Company, will be an integral 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17 part of Air News Magazine, and not a 

Woman’s Day, like most magazines in separately bound section. The page size is 


the women’s field, makes little change in being reduced somewhat, to effect a paper 


general policy from one year to the next. saving. Phillips Andrews is editor. Ad- 


Hence it is important for the would-be con- dress: 545 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 
tributor to follow the magazine carefully, 

studying the general tone and notine what WILD WEST is being dropped from 
has been used. This monthly is distributed the Street & Smith lineup after 31 
through A & P stores of the country. All years of existence. Western Adventures is 
material must appeal to the home-maker also suspended. This leaves just one West- 
of moderate means. The how-to-do type ern magazine, Western Story, which con- 


of article is handled by staff members in tinues under the editorship of John Burr. 
the magazine’s own workshop. But there is Address: 79 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 11. 


need for articles of a more general type on To aid in paper conservation, both Love 
subjects which are real, up-to-the-minute, Story and Romantic Range are being 
and important to women. They may con- changed to a smaller format. The former 


cern either a way of life or something read- will shift with the issue dated November 
ers can use. Lengths may run to 2.000 30th, on sale November 2nd. The latter 
words, but 1500 is a better average. And will shift with the December issue, on sale 
there is a new feature editor, Mabel Hill November 12th. Miss Daisy Bacon edits 
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both of these. The change will not alter 


the amount of material which is being 
bought from writers, I understand. Low. 
Story will continue to be a good market 
for 5,000 word stories, with a special need 
now for two-part 15,000 
words (7,900 words to an installment). 
Romantic Range can use shorts up to 8,000 
However, 5,000 is a better average. 


right serials of 


words. 


And all the time there is a need for shorter 


stories around 3,000 or 3,500 words. Nov- 
elets 10.000 


Serials may be either two, three, or four 


should be not over words. 
parts; about 6,000 words to an installment. 
Payment is on acceptance at a cent a word 
minimum on both these Ad- 
79 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 11. 

There is something solid and dependa 
the old Street & Smith Building, 
has communicated itself to the 


magazines. 
dress : 
ble 
about 
which 
magazines published there. The presses on 
the lower floors shake the very air. until it 
seems sometimes as if a job in that build- 
ing would be fine preliminary training for 
a life at sea. 
the vibration. The golden oak paneling of 


the big square reception room is as firm 


But no one appears to mind 


as the day it was set in place. And the 
behind the 
The founders of 
down the 

And the massive di- 
rectors’ table holds current copies of all the 
Strect & Smith magazines. 


waiting room reception desk 
echoes its 
the 


frames on the wall. 


air of dienity. 


company look from heavy 


Look them over 
while you wait for your particular editor. 

The market at Elks Magazine is very 
small Articles all 
connection with the war problems that are 


now. must have some 
coming up in connection with it or after 
those of 
Better send in an outline first of your idea 
for editorial consideration. Lengths of 
finished articles are mostly 4.000 to 5,000 
words, and the pay runs from $150 to $350, 
Very little fiction is used 
now. Coles Phillips is editor. Address: 50 
East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

Our Dogs is the title now of the quar- 
terly which the H. Clay Glover Company 
puts out as a low-price or drug-store give- 
away for dog lovers. It has a half-million 
circulation, through 54,000 drugstores. Both 
stories and articles run to 1,500 words, not 


it, such as materials, jobs, etc. 


on acceptance. 


over this. Short poems, drawings, cartoons, 
photographs—all are open to contributors. 
All must concern dogs. Material 
have a cheerful air. The trouble with much 
of the material which has been coming in 


should 


is that it is too sentimental, too maudlin. 
And too many of the stories stick to the 
Albert Payson Terhume plot type. There 
are all sorts of dogs: rogues, gangsters, vil- 
lains, as well as hero sorts. There may or 
may not be humans also in the story. But 
let the dog be natural. Remember this ad- 
monition in photographs especially. Show 
the dog doing things a dog would do nat- 
urally. Dogs smoking pipes, wearing hats, 
appeal for this editor. And 
he does not want any of those little inci- 


etc., have little 


dents culled from newspapers and rewrit- 
ten. Edward Faust. who edits Our Dogs, 
is a dog lover and knows a lot about them, 
so he can spot any phony material. Reports 
are very prompt. But payment lags, as the 
magazine is a quarterly and pays on pub- 
lication. Address: 551 Fifth Avenue. 

New Masses is now located at 104 East 
Sth Street, N. Y. 3. It was formerly at 461 
Fourth Avenue. 

Charm, the for the 
average business girl, offers a very limited 
for either fiction or articles. Only 
one or two stories are used per issue. These 
are chiefly of the Better 
study the magazine, as it is difficult to de- 
Follow a few 


fashion magazine 


market 


vignette type. 
scribe just what is meant. 
issues. There’s a new literary editor, Oliver 
Caxton, and this change may show up in 
a shifting type of fiction. Up to 2,500 
words is a good length. Articles may be on 
subjeet which will interest the busi- 
maybe on something to do with 
office procedure—but authentic in tone and 
facts. No poetry. No beauty or fashion 
material, which is all staff prepared. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at good rates “by 
the piece,” depending on the individual 
Mrs. Frances Harrington is edi- 
79 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 


some 


ness girl 


material. 
Address: 


tor. 


it. 


"T’HE New Yorker is one of those maga- 

zines everyone would like to sell to, 
but which demands a singular style of its 
own. In fact, the most open market there 
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is simply for ideas or suggestions for The 
Talk of the Town department. The staff 
has its own angle on how to present the 
material. There are three sorts of ideas 
which may hit: 1. Comment, which may 
be your own comment on some topic— 
almost any sort of topic—or your sugges- 
tion about something to be commented on. 
2. Anecdotes. 3. “Talk stories” of the type 
to send a reporter out on, such as a straight 
fact piece, a personality, or a special place. 

Those amusing little fillers at the bottom 
of New Yorker pages—newsbreaks, etc.— 
bring $2 apiece. About 700 of them come 
in a day, and in the case of duplicates (of 
which there are many) first come gets the 
check. Profiles are assigned, and they are 
finicky jobs to do, too! The fiction—“Casu- 
al pieces”’—are an market. So is 
poetry, cartoons, ideas for cartoons. Things 
must have literary value. And you'd better 
study the magazine extra hard. Pay is $5 
to $10 for Talk of the Town suggestions; 
$3 to $5 for anecdotes; varying but good 
on the rest. On acceptance. Harold Ross 


open 


is editor. Address: 25 West 43rd Street, 
N. Y. 19. 
Comic Digest and Extra have been 


dropped from the Hecht group of comics 
for the duration. This leaves five books, 
all open to outside material: True Comics, 
Real Heroes, Funny Book Magazine, and 
True Aviation Picture Stories, all edited 
by Elliott A. Caplin, and Calling All Girls, 
edited by Frances Ullman. Miss Ullman 
is also story editor on Funny Book. Funny 
Book is prepared for the 4 to 9-year-olds; 
the rest for the 9 to 17-year-olds. 

Be sure to submit your subject, with sug- 
gested title and a brief synopsis, before you 
tackle the script, the editors warn. This 
avoids duplicating something already on 
file. These magazines are interested only 
in scripts based on actual facts. References 
to sources must be listed on sheet accom- 
panying each script, giving authors, maga- 
zine articles, or other sources, with dates 
and pages. All scripts are checked for 
authenticity, so watch your step. 

As to needs: these comics “are always in 
the market for colorful, dramatic, unusual 
biographies or episodes from real life. We 
are particularly interested in World War 


II. The subject may be living or dead, 
famous or unsung hero, man or woman, 
wild or tame animal. Science, nature, sport, 
jungle or polar exploring, records set, avia- 
tion, invention, adventure—all are wel- 
come. No crime, please. We like scripts 
about real people who personify colorful 
eras of world history, especially American 
—discoverers, covered wagon, 
clipper ship, pony express, gold rush. We 
are looking for short features, one to three 
pages (4 to 16 panels) dramatizing humor- 
ous or exciting episodes of interest to 
youngsters.” 


pioneers, 


If you are interested in contributing to 
this market, the editors have a detailed 
sheet “For the Information of Writers,” 
which would be very helpful. Hecht 
Comics are published at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


This publisher is doing a special job of 
comics in Spanish and Portuguese editions 
for the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 
They will be distributed free throughout 
South America to promote American soli- 
darity and good will. 


Personal Romances uses one or two 
stories per issue of 6,000 to 8,000 words. 
But the real need is for those of 5,000 and 
under. Especially, shorter lengths of 2,500 
to 3,000. The minimum rate of pay is a 
cent and a half, but on the very short 
material the editor tries to make the rate 
better. Novels should not run over 14,000 
words, nor under 13,500. There is still an 
interest in getting serials of three parts, 
5,000 words to each installment; 15,000 
in all. Payment is shortly after the report 
of acceptance, with reports in two weeks. 
The department of “Letters I Love” pays 
$10 for authentic letters from those in any 
of the Services. A new department, “What 
Will I Do?” starts in the January issue, out 
December first. This pays $15 for each 
answering letter used in entirety, and $5 for 
those used in part. A good thing to try, if 
you are just starting to contribute to this 
type of magazine. And there’s $25 for each 
1200-word inspirational short-short used. 
Not selling war bonds, as before, but some 
other patriotic suggestion in story form. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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How to Write and Sell the 
Fact Detective Story 


By EDWIN BAIRD 


Not just a bald statement of facts, 

names and dates and so forth — all 
that can be had in the newspapers—but a 
real honest-to-goodness story, with mystery, 
suspense and human appeal, leading to a 
dramatic climax. In short, the sort of story 
you would write if you were writing fiction. 


| \IRST OF ALL, it’s got to be a story. 


murderer caught and conviction assured, 
you’re about ready to start your story. 
Meantime you will have cleaned up on 
all facts, either from the police or the prose- 
cuting attorney, or both. My experience 
has been that the prosecutor will be the 
best source of information. He will have a 
complete history of the case, from the mo- 


In fiction you are 
dealing only with 
imaginary peopie 
from whom there can 
be no kick-back. In 
the fact detective 
story you are han- 
dling living persons, 
and from these there 
can be plenty of kick- 
back if you’re not 
sure of your facts and 
careful how you han- 
dle them. 

Let us consider the 
story from the mo- 
ment of its inception 


A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR f 

“I tried to make this thing practical, 
omitting all hokum and putting in only the} 
things that the new writer in the fact de- 
tective field need know. 

“God knows I ought to know something 
about this racket! My old magazine, Rea? 
Detective, was the first in the field and for 
the last four or five years I’ve written noth- 
ing except fact detective stories, turning out 
five or six a month with regularity. Half 
a dozen will be out this month, in Inside 
Detective, Crime Detective, Front Page De- 
tective, Timely Detective, etc. If I don't 
know anything about this business now I’m 
afraid I never will know. 

“T sincerely hope what I’ve written in the 
enclosed will be of help to readers of Writ- 
ER’s DIGEST, many of whom were my con- 


a 


ment the body was 
found up to the time 
the murderer is con- 
victed and on his 
way to prison or the 
execution chamber. 
Also, you will have 
checked on available 
art. For a story of 
5,000 words, the pre- 
ferred length, you 
will need half a 
dozen photographs, 
including mug shots 
and background 
scenes. These pic- 
tures may be ob- 


till it appears in a 
magazine : 

You see something 
in your paper about a murder. Or, if you’re 
working on a newspaper, you get a flash on 
the murder from police headquarters or 
the coroner’s office. First thing, query the 
editor of one of the fact detective maga- 
zines, giving the name of the victim and 
other salient points. Better wire your query 
in order to beat the competition. 

If you’re first under the wire, the editor 
will assign the case to you, and you will 
watch developments and keep him in- 
formed. If and when the case is closed, the 
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tributors and now are my vigilant com- tained from the po- 
petitors—EDwIN B.” \ li 

ice, or from the 

picture agencies 

(Acme Newspictures and International 


News Photos) or, if you have a camera, 
you may take them yourself. In any event, 
you must have photographs. Without them, 
you cannot sell your story. 

With everything in hand, you’re ready to 
start writing. First, draw up a synopsis, out- 
lining all points step by step, and then, as 
you write your story, you dub in the dia- 
logue, work up the suspense, stress the de- 
tective work. If there are misleading clews, 
false leads, several suspects, so much the 








7 a WRITER’s DIGEST 


better; that all helps the suspense, keeps 
the reader guessing as to who really com- 
mitted the crime. 

This is certain: few murder ca if any, 
can be described precisely as they happened 


and yet present the sort of story 
want. 


In 


pening | 


actual life things have a wa 


higgledy-piggledy, with no 


for story sequence or plausibility. In writ- 


ing your story must re-arrange matters 


make 


doesn’t mean, of « 


as to hem more convincing. 

This 
distort facts. 
ordinate them into 
story. 

Most important elements are 
work. If the 
revenge, or any of 


that’s all to th 


ective 


SO 


yurse, you must 
It merely means you must co- 
a dramatic, believable 
motivation 


and detective motive for the 


murder was jealousy, or 
the other human passions, 
good. Equally important 


work. If the detectives had a hard job solv- 


is good det 


ing the mystery, if they chased here and 
there seeking suspects and following false 


clews, play that up for all 
With these two essential 
tion and detective 
quate photographs, you can 
with your story. 
Another an official 
byline. Get hold of a cop who worked on 


it’s worth. 
s, strong motiva- 


work, 


hardly 


smart plus ade- 


™m1SS 


sood selling point is 


the case, tell him you want to write your 
story in first person under his name and 
give him full credit for the work he did on 


it. Invariably, forbidden by his 


tae 
unless he is 


superior officer, he will give you such au- 
thority. If the police fail you, you can try 
the coroner or the prosec uting attorney. 


who worked 
tan a 


official 


The byline of any 


the case will give your story an 
tive touch. The editor will supply you with 
the proper byline authorization forms. 


Getting back to that matter of motive for 
a moment: Aforetime the editors of the 
fact detective books were all keen for a 
sex motivation, but now, because of stern 
censorship, the sex motive is strictly taboo. 
It’s practically impossible now to sell a story 


dealing with rape or other sexual crimes 
Shun it! Woman interest 
—in fact, prefer it- 
must either 
any sexual irregularity. 


is okay, of course 


most editors but you 


play down, or ignore 


ini 


entirely, 


All right. 


have all possible p 


Your story is finished now. You 


hotographs. Perhaps you 


have an official byl ine. Put everything in a 
big envelope and rush it off to New York 


You’re han- 
and time is of the essence. 
Maybe two or three other writers are doing 
on the The sooner you 
get yours to New York, the better. 

If you have faithfully followed the fore- 
going rules the chances are ten to one your 
-pted. You will get quick 
pay. Within a week or so 


via air mail special delivery. 


dling “hot copy” 


stories same case. 


story will be acce 


actlor 


1 and quick 


you will either get a letter of acceptance 
or an affidavit for notarization, and a few 


] 


Uadys la 

The 
a word, de} 
photographs will fetch from $3 to 
These are generally paid for on 
since the editor may not know 
much art he will need for his layouts 
till his book is nearly ready for the 

It’s profitable work, though not easy. It 
writing ability; also consid- 
You will need to do a 
around, interviewing 
people and photographs. Some- 
times this can be done by telephone or 
But it’s better to do it by 


: 31] 
you will 


of payment will run from 1%c 
pay 7 


ter have your check. 
rate 
to 3c yending on the magazine. 
Your 
$5 
public iti mn 
pervs AliVUil, 


Il 


each. 


press. 


some 
work. 


of running 


requires 
erable leg 
good deal 
getting 


correspondence. 


personal contact—you get better results 
that way. 
S° FAR we have considered only the 
timely story. There are other stories to 
be had dealing with dated cases. These 
may date back for years, and here you 
will follow a different procedure. From 
lewspaper morgues, from court records, 
from police and prosecutors, you can get 


what dope you need and learn where you 
can get the pictures. 

In a way, it is more satisfactory than 
“running” a case that is current, since all 


have been established, all loose ends 
gathered up and put together in a compact 
But it has one serious drawback. If 
it’s an outstanding case, with natural story 
one or more of the mags 
used it, and none will care to repeat. 
Only thing to do is query an editor, giv- 
case and your ideas 
for handling it, and hope for the best. 


facts 
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whole. 


angles, chances are 
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nave 


ing a summary of the 
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Never write a story on any case, either 
new or old, until you have queried an edi- 
tor and received a tentative order for it. 

This “order,” of course, does not guaran- 
tee acceptance, but at least it means the 
editor wants to see your story. 

Herein you have an advantage over the 
fictionist. The fiction writer works entirely 
on speculation and in a highly competitive 
market, whereas you work “on order” and 
in a market where the competition is the 
other way around. This gives you a com- 
fortable feeling of self-confidence as you 
write ; the feeling that what you are writing 
is going to be bought and paid for. 

The market for true crime stories 
open; never more so than right now. Edi- 
tors are actually bidding against each other 
for writers, and offering every inducement. 
All need copy and pay spot cash for it. 

When I was running Real Detective in 
Chicago, back in the roaring °20’s, I had 
only one competitor, True Detective Mys- 
teries. Since then scores of such magazines 
have entered the field. 

True, many of these have folded up and 
passed on, never to return. Lately, still 
others have been forced to quit, due to the 
paper shortage and other wartime troubles. 
But there are still a good two dozen left, 
all going strong. 


is wide 


Below I list, alphabetically, some of the 
best of these: 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 149 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York: Inside Detective, Front 
Page Detective, and Headline Detective. W. A. 
Swanberg edits Inside and is as fine a gentleman 
as you ever did business with. He 
original ideas and likes to do the unusual, often 
running stories that are somewhat off-trail. Be- 
sides the standard lengths, 5,000-7,000 words, he 
runs half a dozen or so shorter pieces in each 
issue, 1,000 words or less. He pays 2 cents a 
word and up, plus $3 or more for each photo- 
graph. West F. Peterson is editor of the other 
two magazines. Peterson, former Chicago news- 
paperman, is a live wire, always on the alert. He 
works fast and gives you quick action. He knows 
exactly what he wants and no fussing around. 
His rates are the same as those for Inside. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, 1501 Broad- 
way, New York: Startling Detective and True. 
Because of paper shortage, Fawcett had to drop 
two of their books, Daring and Dynamic, but the 
remaining two are carrying on and offer a lively 
market. Len Bowman, editor of Startling, likes 


welcomes 





ho 


the closely-knit story that runs true to formula, 
better and $3 for 
who buys the de- 
demands stories above the 


and pays 3 cents a word o1 
photographs. Clyde Carley, 
tective copy for True, 
average and pays a minimum of 3 cents. 
HILLMAN PERIODICALS, 1476 Broadway, 
New York: Crime Detective, 


i Crime Confessions, 
Real 


Headquarters Detective, Detective, Sensa- 
tion. All these except Sensation are edited by 
Hugh Layne, formerly of Dell. He requires a 


for his books and will buy 
with l 


great deal of copy 


any good crime story, preferably official 
by-line. For Crime Confessions he 
person stuff, told either by an official or by some 
involved in the Field is 
ion and uses four or five fact de- 
addition to a 


wants first- 


person crime. Tony 
editor of Sensat 
tective stories each month in 
variety of other stories. But sad news has just 
from Field. He says Sensation will be 


forced to suspend with the December issue be- 


come 


cause of paper shortage. Let us hope the suspen- 
sion will be only temporary, for it’s a grand 
book. Rate on Hil magazines is 2% cents 








a word; $3.50 for pictures. Quick action and 
prompt pay. 

TIMELY DETECTIVE CASES, 212 East 
16th Street, New York: This is a comparative 
newcomer and is edited and published by Fred- 
eric J. Buse, well known to the trade as a suc- 
authors’ agent. Buse is proving equally 
as editor and publisher, and his new 


cessful 
successful 
magazine promises well. As its title indicates, he 
is interested only in current crime cases. At the 
start, Buse is paying about 1¥2c a word ($3 for 
pictures) but promises to pay better as the maga- 
He’s a square-shooter, decides 
story wl reads it and 


zine builds up. 
immediately on a 
pays for it just as promptly. 


when he 


That list is by no means complete, but at 
least it will give you an idea of the market. 
You will find no better market anywhere 
in the publishing field. 

As you deal with these and other editors 
you will find that each has his own pecu- 
liarities, likes and dislikes, but on one thing 
all are agreed: All want a good story. 

Give them that, and you can’t go wrong. 

Below I answer some of the questions 
writers frequently ask on the fact detec- 
tive field: 

Question: Are there any gyp magazines 

that a writer should beware of? 
There 
zines, but happily all have passed out now. 
In this highly competitive field the maga- 
zine that doesn’t deal fairly with its con- 
tributors hasn’t much chance to survive. 


Answer: have been such maga- 


(Continued on page 46) 





Like Preserved Strawberries 


By ROBERT LESLIE BELLEM 


ens of speeches to businessmen’s lunch- 

eon clubs and American Legion posts 
on my pet topic, “Magazines For Service 
Men”—the gag being that the boys in our 
armed forces like to read pulps and it’s a 
nice idea to buy at least one detective, 
western or advent- 


[° RECENT months I have made doz- 


Bob Bellem crashed Argosy in 1925; 


ally stumbled on an important discovery. 
To crystallize technical knowledge, so 
that it may be absorbed by a group of lay- 
men, you yourself must be completely 
familiar with the material; it’s got to be 
thoroughly clear in your own mind before 
you can impart it to others in compre- 
hensible form. 
Therefore, in 


ure magazine a 
week to be given to 
a U. S. O. center, 
a training camp, or 
a military hospital. 
The campaign is 
doing fine, thank 
you. 
Naturally, 
though, you can’t 
talk to a group of 
professional and 
business men for 
thirty minutes on a 
subject like that 


i sold 
his first long fiction to Brief Stories in 1926. 
Then he found he could get 2c a word for sex 
stuff and subsequently turned out bales of it. 
In 1933 he quit newspaper work, became a 
free lance. 

His movie dick character, Dan Turner, was 
created in 1934. The series still runs in Speed 
Detective after ten consecutive years, never hav- 
ing missed a month. Two years ago a new 
pulp, Hollywood Detective, was established and 
is devoted almost exclusively to Turner’s copy. 

Under his own name and a dozen pseudo- 
nyms, Bellem has written two novels and two 
hundred pulp novelettes. He has sold more 
than two thousand stories and claims to be the 
Great Unknown of fiction. 


order to clarify fic- 
tion writing for my 
audience, I first had 
to commune with 
myself. What, I 
asked me, did I 
know about story 
structure or dra- 
matic values? How 
the hell did I write 
a short or a novel- 
ette? What were 
the subconscious 
moves I made; the 





without boring 

them dizzy. The trick, I concluded, was to 
entertain my audience first and then, after 
I softened them up, slip them the real mess- 
age like the meat in a sandwich. 

How can any luncheon speech be made 
entertaining? Those I’d listened to in the 
past were dull. Words can be as deadly as 
novocaine when you’re full of creamed 
chicken and soggy apple pie. 

Well, maybe I could find a different 
approach. Maybe a gathering of doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, merchants and Babbitts 
in general would like to know some inside 
dope on the writing of pulp fiction: how 
the author works, where he gets his situ- 
ations and how he fashions them into sal- 
able merchandise. Right here I accident- 


automatic thought 
processes which had become so habitual 
to me that I no longer gave conscious heed 
to them? In brief, what—aside from plain 
dumb luck—made me tick as a professional 
fictioneer ? 

Figuratively installing a window pane in 
my conk so that I might examine the grey 
matter functioning, if any, I learned an 
assortment of illuminating things. This 
period of introspection rewarded me with 
answers I could classify and label, like pre- 
served strawberries. For the first time in 
years I became consciously aware of the 
methods I’d hitherto been employing by 
acquired instinct. Having thus enlightened 
myself, I set about the task of finding some 
physical or mechanical means whereby to 
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demonstrate, or illustrate, these basic prin- 
ciples which I had rediscovered and 
analyzed. 

Presently I had what I wanted. Let me 
give you a precis of my speechmaking rou- 
tine; {t may help you, as it helped me, to 
a fuller understanding of the ingredients 
that go into a successful fiction story, pulp- 
action variety. 

Ready? Okay; 
Kiwanis Club. 

The chairman introduces me. 

I get up on my feet; and before I say 
a word, I pull a ten dollar bill out of my 
pocket, place it on the table before me. 
Money arrests attention; this is a universal 
trait. Now, with my audience momentarily 
hooked, I start talking. 

The gist of my opening remark is that 
I crave to correct a general misconception 
about writers. Most people think authors 
are eccentrics and screwballs. They’re not, 
I proclaim. Novelists and short story prac- 
titioners are commonplace jerks, just like 
anybody else. 

I draw a Benjamin compressed-air pistol 
from my coat; put it on the ten dollar bill. 
The audience stiffens. That roscoe looks 
ugly, like a German Luger. 

Now I continue my spiel about writers 
being ordinary guys. And as I’m saying 
these things, I am simultaneously producing 
props and gimmicks out of my various 
pockets. There is a vial of potassium per- 
manganate crystals; then a candle, and a 
candleholder. There is a small bottle of 
chemically pure gycerine, with an eye-drop- 
per. And a rubber band. And finally a 
small tin receptacle. 

Sounds like an incongruous heap of junk, 
doesn’t it? So it is. But by now, the 
audience is chuckling to beat hell, as my 
actions are contradicting my words. Pro- 
testing the sanity of all authors, myself in- 
cluded by inference, I am digging out 
gadgets that apparently prove I’m as nutty 
as nine tons of pecans. 

Still talking, I wrap the ten dollar bill 
around the candle and fasten it there with 
the rubber band. Now I dump a teaspoon 
of the purple permanganate of potash 
crystals into the tin receptable, while every- 


here we are at the 
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body wonders what in the name of Whozis 
I’m trying to prove. 

I ad lib a few corny jokes, at the same 
time dropping some glycerine onto the 
potassium permanganate. If you remember 
your high school chemistry, you know what 
happens next. Spontaneous combustion 
takes place; the crystals ignite, bursting into 
the prettiest blue flame you ever saw. 

I light the candle at this flame, which 
soon dies ; but the candle, brightly burning, 
goes into its holder and is placed beside the 
pistol. My ten dollar bill, remember, is 
still wrapped around that wax taper. 

The audience is baffled. 

So I unbaffle them. 

I grow serious. I tell them that there are 
four major factors in any action story: 

1—MOTION 

2—MYSTIFICATION 

3—MENACE 

4—SUSPENSE 

And that I have just visually illustrated 
these four prime ingredients. Motion was 
when I began removing the various props 
from my pockets. Mystification was inher- 
ent in the props themselves, because they 
were so incongruous and what the hell was 
I going to do with them? Menace, of 
course, was represented by the gun I placed 
on the table in plain view of everybody in 
the room. And finally we have a ten dollar 
bill wrapped to a burning candle. Will I 
talk so long that the flame will reach the 
money and destroy it, or will I shut up 
in time to prevent such a disaster? “That, 
gentlemen, is suspense,” I announce. 

And if you think this climactic remark 
doesn’t bring a belly laugh, guess again! 

Do you see what I’ve done to my listen- 
ers? I’ve established myself en rapport 
with them. I’ve given them something to 
look at and chuckle at as well as listen to. 
For the moment, I have their undivided 
attention. 

Now I can go into the technical phases 
of fiction writing. I cite specific instances; 
the openings of recent pulp stories. For 
example, take the lead sentence of a 20,000 
word Dan Turner novel which may already 
have appeared in Hollywood Detective by 
the time you read this article. Here it is: 
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“My tires sang a tune on the dark curves, 
and the song was a prelude to murder.” 

There, if I may pridefully say so, you 
have a prose picture that sets up the whole 
story. In one sentence, mind you, we learn 
that the narrator is driving his car; that 
the road is dark, and therefore it is night; 
that the road has many curves and con- 
sequently must be somewhere in the moun- 
tains or foothills; that the car is speeding, 
because the tires squeal; and finally, that 
murder is ahead. Aren’t all the factors 
here? Motion? Mystification? Menace? 
Suspense? 

My friend W. T. Ballard packs those four 
elements into everything he writes. In a 
recent yarn of his published by Detective 
Tales, a thing called “J’ve That 
Corpse Before,’ he with pro- 
tagonist coming out of a bus station. Action. 
Then the guy sees a lovely girl and tries 
to avoid encountering her; we don’t know 
why. Mystification. The girl has a man 
with her. This man spots our hero and 
comes threatening toward him. Menace. 
And finally the girl to the 
“Didn’t you do enough killing two weeks 
ago, or have you come back to get me?” 
Suspense—and how! 


Seen 


opens his 


says hero: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Or let another friend, John A. Saxon, 
demonstrate with a story in Private De- 
tective, “Ice From Panama.” He opens 
with a protagonist who’s just been given 
a medical discharge from the Marine Corps 
and is now sullenly getting drunk in an 
unsavory waterfront grog shop. A girl ac- 
costs him; action. She isn’t a saloon chippy 
in appearance mystification. A 
tough guy horns in; menace. And suspense 


though: 


is an intrinsic ingredient of the story as 
it develops, for presently the girl’s grand- 
father, a sea-captain, is bumped off. 

Oddly enough, when you’ve learned de- 
liberately to inject these ingredients into 
your stuff, you find that you have over- 
come a number of other stumbling-blocks. 
Using the four prime factors, you discover 
how emotional urgency can be attained; 
the conflict of wills as well as of bodies. 
You discover that you’ve begun to char- 
acterize. And characters, of course, make 
your story—if you create them with the 
yardstick I learned by chance while doping 
out a luncheon speech. 

Incidentally, that speech is now over. 
I pick up my air-pistol and blow out the 
candle’s flame, thereby saving my ten dol- 
lar bill. Thanks for listening. 


Check That Hobby 


By HENRY F. UNGER 


a plumber’s 
shop. You learn that he is interested 
in, say, archery. In fact, upon questioning, 
you find that he has invented a new kind 
of bow and that he does his hunting for 
deer with this new contraption. You’ve 
practically got a sale to American Stand- 
ard News, a plumbing and heating trade 
journal. Jot down all of his hunting experi- 
ences with the bow and arrow. Photograph 
him with his bow and arrow. Write up 
your notes in about 200 words, keeping hu- 
man interest in the foreground. Make the 
man live. Give him personality and color, 
and above all mention his address and the 
address of the firm for whom he works. 


a. that you stop at 


For just a short item similar to the one 
mentioned, American Standard News al- 
lowed $18, which approaches Saturday 
Evening Post rates. 

A meat merchant worked his home gar- 
den into a sweepstakes winner in a big city 
contest. I happened to be around and the 
result was a human interest hobby story 
and $10 from Meat Merchandising. 

A prominent florist who once began a 
successful magic career is donating his time 
to the USO Camp Shows, even going over- 
seas. Telegraph Delivery Service magazine 
was anxious to hear about the man’s extra 
florist activities. You must be sure to inter- 
rogate florists on their florist service affilia- 
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tions, for there are several services and each 
has its own magazine. 

The hobby of swimming a mile and a 
half to work by a U. S. Navy doctor caught 
the eye of The War Doctor and a quick 
writeup brought 6 cents a word. This maga- 
zine demands a signed release from the 
doctor. 

A printer who delights in the hobby of 
ancient manuscript lettering with just a 
steel pen and colored inks 
brought an acceptance from 
Graphic Arts Monthly. The 
hobbyist has already taken 
closeup shots of his work and 
gladly loaned the photos for 
use in the publication. 

Strange and ancient 
fill an entire room of a local 
druggist, who has been collect- 
ing them for years. Modern 
Pharmacy at 1¥%c a word and $3 for a 
photo, is a cinch for this. 


guns 


A story about an old baker, who still had 
an old brick oven in his back yard from 
which he would often bring rich, golden, 
fresh baked bread, used up a column in 
Baker’s Weekly. 

Tough highway cops are soft within and 
one California speeder hunter weaves beau- 
tiful rugs—a clinch story for the California 
Highway Patrolman. 

On every side you see the bluejackets of 
the U. S. Navy. Some of them have inter- 
esting and different hobbies. They may 
be the inventive type. Our Navy magazine 
literally eats up these short pieces with pix. 
Rates aren’t high, but about $5 and a little 
on the up isn’t hard for a few minutes of 
work. 

The guy who, for instance, builds models 
of steam shovels and road equipment is glad 
to brag about his hobby through the me- 
dium of The Excavating Engineer. It will 
sell for 1c a word. 

Keeping his writing of many hit tunes 
to the level of a hobby interested me in a 
Jewish lad, now a sailor. He had regularly 
saxophoned with leading bands. I dashed 
off a piece, he supplied the photo and 
National Fewish Monthly paid $10. 
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An automobile mechanic, the lad was ex- 
tremely interested in racing cars. His me- 
chanical abilities were always assembling 
parts of discarded cars into streamlined 
racing jobs. That was enough hobby and 
human interest for Automotive Digest. 

Of necessity connected with records, a 
certain western county court recorder col- 
lected all types of ancient books on the wild 
and woolly west. His den was a crossroads 
of imaginary rustlers and fa- 
mous Indian scouts. It was a 
perfect story for Court House 
Crier, paying 2c a word and 
$3 for a photo. The magazine 
demands a signed release from 
the hobbyist. 

People today seek diversions. 
A hobby is a way out. It is a 
way in for you to numerous 
publications. If you can write 
correct English and can utilize phases of a 
man’s hobby, you can sell in the hobby 
field. Don’t be satisfied with stamp col- 
lecting or such similar hobbies. The editors 
want something different. 


Pix will help you sell your writeup. In 
most cases the hobbyist will loan you a 
print. Your very friends may have a story. 
The field is wide open and the editors are 
crying for stories and ready with substantial 
checks. 

Below are listed the addresses of the 
magazines mentioned in this article: 


Meat Merchandising—105 South 9th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Court House Crier 
New York. 

Modern Pharmacy—12 E. 41st St., New York. 

American Standard News—120 E. 41st St., 
New York. 

Telegraph Delivery Service—Suite 805, 356 
South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

F. D. T. News (Florist)—550 W. Lafayette 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

The War Doctor—41 East 42nd St., New York. 

Graphic Arts Monthly—608 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago, II. 

Automotive Digest—22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The California Highway Patrolman—1213 H 
Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Baker’s Weekly—45 W. 45th St., New York. 

Excavating Engineer—South Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Fewish Monthly —1003 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Our Navy—1i Hanson Place, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


P. O. Box 591, Syracuse, 








HE day of long, Those who 
slow beginnings is 
here no more. Such 

leisurely approach to a 

story as “On the south 

coast of England lay a 

small rambling village, 

and on the main street .. . 

dred years the family of Sir Roger . 

etc., is definitely out. Now the cry is Let’s 

get going. What happens? We plunge our 
beginning into the middle of things, hop- 
ing to make it all clear as we go along. 

Take these examples from current maga- 
zines : 


for three hun- 
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Nonny knew even before she was fully 


awake that it was David coming up the stairs. 
“David,” she murmured, but she said it in 
her sleep, adding, “Oh, he’s not here, stupid. 
He’s seven hundred miles away.” 

(“No Silver Wings’—Nancy Moore, Cosmo) 


Even the Post, which allows longer be- 
ginnings than any of the big popular maga- 
zines, starts a story this way: 


What the old woman said was so unlikely 
that I set down my drink untouched. That 
was the only noise—the clink of the ice in 
my glass—in the big loud silence that Mrs. 
Griswold created. 

(“An Afternoon Some Weeks Later”—Geo. 
Bradshaw—Post) 


You may protest that this popular de- 
mand for the swift, middle-of-things begin- 
nings is a false form. But wait a minute. 
The current of life is flowing around us all 
the time; stories are everywhere, lives going 
on, problems, pains, joys, failure, romance, 
tragedy. What makes us select some par- 
ticular part of it all to make a story? Has 
not our attention been caught by the star- 
tling or the unusual, the significant detail? 

We see the pretty girl on the corner; it’s 
after midnight and she looks frightened. 


a 
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Let's Get Going 


By CATHARINE BARRETT 


write well enough 
make their own rules. But, if you 
write something less ably than a 
wizard it is helpful to put some 
currently successful literary tricks 
to work for you in the first 100 
words of your fiction. 


8 





Only as we observe these 
dramatic details do we 
stop to watch her, curious 
about why she is there and 
what can be her difficulty; 
only then do we observe 
that she is five feet one, 
that her eyes are green and her hair looks 
like a little red cap. Or a woman cries 
out; a couple stop on the street and shout 
at each other; in the midst of festivities we 
detect pain or anger on a face, or some 
puzzling complexity of emotion. From that 
point, which is the logical story beginning, 
we go back and discover the genesis of the 
drama; and observe it, if we can, to its 
conclusion. 

This story beginning, from a recent 
Good Housekeeping, illustrates: 


I was facing the curtained doorway of the 
studio, and I saw her come in. She was a 
noticeable girl, red hair bright as a newly 
minted penny, skin as white as the gardenias 
on her sheer black frock. She was alone, and 
she stood a moment, hesitating, glancing about 
for her host and hostess, and that was nat- 
ural enough; but what struck me as slightly 
unnatural was the high way she carried her 
head—there was a dash of challenge in it, 
of defiance over trepidation—and the feeling 
of tensity about her, which grew more rigid 
as the talk of the studio stopped. 

She was lovely enough to stop any talk; 
but that moment’s pause was no prelude to 
cries of greeting. No one called to her, and 
the talk started up again, in quick undertones, 
as if everyone had suddenly something muted 
to say. 

(“No Redress’”—Mary 
Good Housekeeping) 


Hastings Bradley— 


This matter of catching the reader’s at- 
tention by an unusual situation, a puzzling 
circumstance, is an old technique—but it 
still works. Go over a pile of magazines 
yourself, and read only the first 100 words 
of a story, see how they are written to en- 
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tice your glancing eye to pause, to be fasci- 
nated or interested or curious—to settle 
back to read the story. 

Here are two which set forth at once the 
substance of the problems with which they 
are to deal. Note the difference in mood: 


As she brought her husband his breakfast 
Nora watched him covertly, so he would not 
be angered by her glance. She saw that his 
shoulders sagged wearily and were not straight 
and proud the way they had been the day 
his boys went away. 

(“Native Land’’—Alice Lent Covert—Post) 

When you’re flying for the Ferry Command 
you’re liable to lose things. Like I did. Betty’s 
shirt—the one she gave me, I mean. Betty’s 
in Kokomo and the shirt’s in Karachi, India, 
eleven thousand miles or so away, so that 
shows the way you lose another thing, the 
sense of distance. 

(“A Girl in Kokomo and a Shirt in Kar- 
achi”—wWilliam C. White—Post) 


It is sometimes essential to the story that 
the character of one or more of the people 
in a story be made clear at the outset, be- 
fore the story situations begin to be acted 
out. But note how even in this character 
description, we are given the single arrested 
moment, the place where the character is 
first observed : 


Linda pinned the little crescents of silver 
leaves into the dark wings of hair at her tem- 
ples and turned anxiously from the mirror to 
meet her grandmother’s critical scrutiny. Just 
in these last few minutes she’d begun to feel 
a little breathless stirring of excitement at the 
thought that tonight was hers— 

(“The Heart Says Yes’—Helene Manard— 
Cosmo) 


Dramatic or critical moments in a life- 
time—birth, death, parting, falling in love 
—are ready-made story beginnings. 


There are no reasons for love—that is ax- 
iomatic. Prudy came quickly into a cheap 
little restaurant near the university and a girl 
she knew rose from her seat in a booth and 
said, “Hello, Prudy. Sit down here and keep 
Henry company. I’ve got to run. He’s Henry 
Doran—Prudy, Henry. He’s dull but nice, 
darling!’”” And Prudy grinned and sat down 
and saw Henry’s thin dark serious face try- 
ing to take on a polite mask and his thin 
hands both clasping his glass—and she loved 
him. Just for no reason at all. 


(“Angel on the Fire Escape’—Nelia Gard- 
ner 'White—Compan) 


Period or exotic settings must be estab- 
lished at once, and with more detail than 
usually given to the backgrounds : 


The old sorrel horse had come to the end 
of another furrow, down at the corner of the 
cleared land. The gaunt man in deerskin 
leggings and bearskin moccasins heeled his 
bar-spear plow with an easy grip on the 
smooth-worn handles, as the old horse plod- 
ded around. 

“Ho!” he said. 

The flash of something streaked black and 
white, had caught the hinder edge of his 
vision for an instant, flitting between the trees 
of the young woods beside him. 

(“His Name Was Not Forgotten”—Joel 
Townsley Rogers—Post) 


| CASTING about for a way to begin 
your story, try to place your emphasis 
on one of these: 


1. Action 4. Setting 
2. Character 5. Problem, or set-up 
3. Dialog 6. Theme or Point 


The first three are definitely the most de- 
sirable ; the second three are too apt to be 
static. The first three plunge the reader 
at once into the immediate story; they are 
much more apt to cause a reader to stop 
and read the story. 

If you can write a description of the 
weather as attractive as this one by Frances 
Warfield, you can get away with it too: 


It was that magic, cockeyed first warm day 
—the day when spring, a slim blonde, lies 
for a few hours in the city’s cold lap, playing 
with yellow sunbeams, making soft promises 
that she was or may not keep. 


If you write well enough, you can start 
your story as you darned well please. Most 
of us aren’t “tops” and we rely on tech- 
nique, that is, tried and true tricks such as 
the above to put us over. 

All beginnings, though, abide by one in- 
variable rule: They set the mood for the 
story. 

The opening lines of a story are its shop 
window. The man who is interested in 
buying a fishing rod isn’t going into a wom- 
an’s dress shop; no more is the man inter- 
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ested in sport stories going to read a story 
that starts with a love scene. If the story 
is about sports, you never even caught the 
eye of your best prospective customer. If, 
on the other hand, the 
starts it and discovers it’s not about 
after all, but about how Timothy won the 
championship in the seventh round, she 
isn’t going to finish it. 
to read your story? 


love-story-seeke1 


love 


Then W he ys o( ing 


Read this and note with what unerring 
exactness the type of story is indicated in 
the opening lines: 


In the taxicab they did not address a sin 
gle sentence to each other. Each stared from 
a corner of the cab at the indifferent city 
Eric Tree finally broke the silence. 

“All right, Emily, Madame Amalie, 
Tree, whatever i | 





your name is, darling, here 
are. Become mobile,” he said to his wif 
with dislike, and assisted her out of the taxi 
into the sad drizzle that splattered 
the painted iron blackamoors guarding Twenty 
One. 

(“Opening Night” 
—Gd. Hskpg.) 


we 


autumn 





Ruth Power-O’ Malley 


It’s a sophisticated marital-problem story, 
isn’t it? 

Compare the reader’s mind, as he picks 
up your story, to a dark room. He knows 
nothing of what it’s going to be about. (Of 
course, in the published story, the mood 
may be partly established by the expected 
policy of the magazine in which the story 
appears, as well as by the title, the illustra- 
tions and the editor’s blurb. But consider 
the editorial reader who sees the story in 
manuscript!) The reader is suspended in 
darkness; we give him one detail, two, 
three. By their vividness, by their easily- 
discernible relationshop to each other, he 
gets a foothold, a point from which to start 
The details must not only be dramatic and 
attractive—they must be so presented that 
they will build up toward the story unit. 

You have a story, let us say, but you are 
not satisfied with the What 
shall you do first? 


beginning. 


First, determine in your mind the type of 
story you have; ask yourself if the point 
you have chosen to start clearly depicts the 
typical character or the story’s mood. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Are the details properly established in 
their relations to the 


whole? some- 


other and to 
Are they arresting? Ask 
one else to read your beginning; 
to him ? Is 


each 
WilOl1IC, 
is it clear 
there enough detail to give 
lim a grasp on the story, but not so much 
becomes confused ? 

Go through magazines and cut out the 
st two or three inches of the stories. Study 


them, as dissociated from blurbs and illus- 


rations. Get the feel of the swift, poig- 


nant beginnings the magazines like. 


It’s not so unusual to write a beginning 


ten or twenty times to get in the necessary 
formation, the proper mood, without ap- 
rent effort. 


Some writers have to get their beginnings 


right before they go on with the story; to 
them, their beginnings act as a springboard 
into the whole pie Others have better 
luck when they 20 back after the whole 
story is finished and set, and rework their 
beginnings. All agree that the importance 
of the beginning cannot be over-empha- 
sized 


You can put technique to work for you 


by utilizing some of the tried and true 


used in the various examples I 


have culled ; or you may toss them all aside 


1 


and write like a breeze, making your own 


FORUM 


Continued from page 9) 
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Our servicemen’s humor magazine, Pack o’ 
Fun, is crying out o 1 heaven for verse, 
jokes and short, fast-running 300 to 700 word 
humorous stories on lif he armed forces. 
We want gag-packed humor with a punch in 
ry paragraph, and w willing to pay for 


it—cash on the barrelhead. Prose is two cents 


word with premiums for better stuff; 


a line. 


verse 


a 
29 cents 
Old-timers will remember the “Slow Train 
Through Arkansas” humor, and that’s 
what the boys in the services are 
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eating up. 


Servicemen-and-girl situations, funny but 


not 
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Home Run 
Sir: 

I know how interested you will be at the 
splendid sales we are having with “Under 


Cover,’ by John Roy Carlson. 


The publishers are distributing better than 
20,000 copies a week and orders are pouring 
in for double that amount. To date (and this 
is written less than three months after publica- 
tion), about 150,000 copies have been sold and 
orders are in for more than a quarter of a 
million. 


I am pleased, not only because Carlson and I 
had the book at 19 publishers before we found 
one with the vision and courage to go ahead, 
but also because the book is a good weapon 
in the fight all of us are making to offset Fascism 
in America. 


Many times in the past, I have seen letters 
from WriTeR’s Dicest readers, telling how 
pleased they are to make a first sale, or how 
much it has meant to them to put into effect 
some of the things they have learned from your 
magazine. Those letters never seem quaint or 
“funny” to me. I know exactly how I felt 
when I made my first sale and I haven’t made 
enough since then that I fail to thrill whenever 
an editor thinks something I write is worth buy- 
ing. But I don’t believe I ever got the kick 
out of anything I have out of helping establish 
“Under Cover,’ by John Roy Carlson, as a 
real weapon on the side of Democracy. Nat- 
urally, I am al] on the side of George Bernard 
Shaw in his famous discussion with Sam Gold- 
wyn and I am primarily concerned with money. 
I say that because I believe under our present 
system, the best way to accomplish the task 
of reaching the public is to write and publish 
material that will stand on its own feet com- 
mercially and not be subsidized by any group 
or any power. That’s what we did with this 
book and it was one big fight to accomplish it. 


Part of the reward of that work is a much 
busier little agency here at 100 Fifth Avenue. 
I am taking on two new associates, a youngster 
named Scott Feldman, who will be 20 years old 
next month and who sold his first story when 
he was 15 and since then has edited pulp maga- 
zines, done newspaper and publicity work and 
sold some 300 fillers and stories and articles. 
Scott is going to handle action stories for me 
and he really knows his stuff. 


Anne Macrae, wife of John Macrae, Jr., vice 
president of E. P. Dutton & Co., is my associate, 
specializing in serial rights to magazine publish- 
ers and syndicates. Naturally, I am anxious to 
get hold of new writers with some real stuff on 
the ball. 

E. G. Morris, 
100 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City 11, N. Y, 


Smelled Out 
Sir: 

Although I burned the September number and 
kept all windows open for days, I am still un- 
able to get out of the apartment all the smell 
caused by “Why Write a Novel?” Other ten- 
ants are complaining, too. 

Mrs. K. ARNEISTER, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Sir: 

Concerning war work, I have to be on hand at 
4:30 p. m. and work until the day shift has 
enough to go ahead on, which is seldom earlier 
than 2 a. m. Then I go home, pound the 
mattress, get up, and write until it’s time to go 
to work again. I happen to be boss of a crew, 
the swellest bunch of guys and gals you ever 
met, but sometimes I wish that somebody else 
had the responsibility of seeing that things get 
done. 


Does war work help writing? I really can’t 


say. Certainly it cuts into writing production. 
The best schedule I can maintain is one short 
story a week. But—dquien sabe? Five years 


from now I may want to write the Great Amer- 
ican Novel with war plant background. 


Most of the personnel I’ve found in war 
plants are a first-class bunch. I have yet to 
find a flag-waver, the “This is me. I’m a war 


worker. I’m winning the war” type of guy 
among ’em. Most of ’em feel a little bit sick 
about the whole thing, but with all that feel 
that we can, must, and will win and are living 
for the day when we do. Maybe the geniuses 
who write all that lovely propaganda for war 
workers should consider regarding them from 
this angle, instead of regarding them as a bunch 
of half-cracked imbeciles who are overpaid. 

It doesn’t seem like too hard a schedule, ex- 
cept every mow and then. When those times 
come, I get up a little earlier and go fishin’. 

Jim KJ LcaarpD, 
1336 North 3lst Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
@ When a five-cent a word man can work in 
a war plant and keep his magazine production 
at 40 stories a year, some others of us can try 
it, too.—Ed. 


The Market is Good 
Sir: 

It might encourage your authors to know that 
the doors are still hospitably open to new writ- 
ers. I have received large advances this summer 
for first books, $1,500 for a biography by a 
woman, $750 for a novel by a man. Another 
first novel, widely rejected, earned $3,000 in 
royalties in less than a year when it was finally 
published in 1942. This was after years of dis- 
couragement. Of course, these things don’t hap- 
pen except with work of special merit. 

Mary R. Watsu, 
Boston, Mass, 

























The Loneliest 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


A" DIFFERENT times I have been the 
editor of four magazines—the Smart 
Set, one of the Butterick publications, the 
Designer, McClure’s and Harper's Bazaar. 
And I hope that I may be remembered, if 
at all, as one who gave encouragement to 
young authors. Even now, when I have 
given up editorial work for writing, I re- 
ceive innumerable letters from ambitious 
fledglings, who ask me to examine their 
manuscripts. This is something that I 
should like to do, could I spare the time, 
but I am not always able to be of help, as 
one must make one’s own living. 

I have long noticed one thing, and that 
is that so many people are more interested 
in getting into print than.in writing the 
best they know how. This desire to get 
before the public is, if they but knew it, 
a form of exhibitionism. I tell all such 
writers that when they have something to 
say there will be no difficulty in finding a 
publisher. Most of them do not seem to 
believe me; but I know it is true. 

Now, most successful authors have re- 
ceived, in their youth, innumerable rejection 
slips. They could paper the walls of their 
room with them, but they never gave up. 
Indeed, they look back now and rejoice, if 
they are wise, that the editors to whom they 
submitted their manuscripts had the good 
sense to return those early efforts. They 
were the dress rehearsals for the good per- 
formance they were to give later. We have 
all been discouraged, but the wise refuse 
to be defeated if they have the right stuff 
in them. I once had a poem returned 27 
times, and finally it landed in the Youth’s 
Companion and brought me a generous 
check. I felt it was an acceptable bit of 
verse and that some editor would agree 
32 


with me if I kept the manuscript moving. 
And so I never stopped forwarding it on 
its weary rounds. Mine was not so much a 
wish to see myself in print as to have my 
judgment confirmed by a discerning critic. 
If I had given up after two or three rejec- 
tions I should not have been proud of my- 
self. I would have known and felt defeat, 
and rather despised my lack of courage. 

I say to every ambitious young writer who 
seeks my advice, “Do you care more about 
eating a good dinner than writing a good 
story or poem?” If he says he does not 
know, I feel that he has no artistic sense; 
for your born writer would forego any 
physical pleasure if, by sticking at his desk 
he could produce something worth while. 
He may be of that jealous little group which 
cries out, when a manuscript comes back, 
“Mine was as good a story as any I read 
in such-and-such a periodical.” It may be, 
in his own sight, but the editor knew dif- 
ferently, and perhaps did him a kind turn 
by returning his mediocre effort. What that 
editor wanted was not something just as 
good as what he had already published, but 
something immeasurably better. 

It was easy enough, in 1902, when I was 
a reader on the Smart Set, to realize that 
a short story I picked out of the morning 
mail was infinitely more worth while than 
many of the tales that flooded into our 
office. It was signed by a name utterly un- 
known at that time—O. Henry. I remem- 
ber that it was a beautifully prepared, hand- 
written manuscript, with every comma in 
its proper place, every paragraph clearly 
placed; and in my youthful enthusiasm I 
rushed in to my editor, the late Arthur 
Grissom, and exclaimed, “If you don’t take 
this story, I’ll resign!” Not that anyone 
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would have cared. But of course the story 
was recognized as a brilliant piece of work 
by my superior, and I was in the seventh 
heaven of happiness. Three more stories 
came in from O. Henry, all of which we 
bought at the unbelievably low rate of a 
cent a word. When these appeared, every 
other editor in New York was eager to get 
a story by this genius. They were willing— 
nay, anxious, to pay five times our meagre 
rate; and they did. Everybody’s,” Ainslee’s 
and other magazines drew him away from 
us, for we had only a small budget. But 
there were other youthful writers coming 
over the hill, and all of them were willing 
to accept our rate of payment. There was 
a man in Richmond named James Branch 
Cabell, whose beautiful novelettes we first 
published. There was Gouverneur Morris, 
a girl named Zona Gale, who had come 
from the Middle West to New York to make 
her literary way, and there was a poet 
named Theodosia Garrison who sent us so 
much lovely verse that we could reject none 
of it, and had to print it under three dif- 
ferent names. It was thrilling in those sadly 
vanished days to open the mail and find in 
it a novelette by the Baroness von Hutten, 
or an essay by Edgar Saltus, or a sprightly 
yarn by Henry Sydnor Harrison, who after- 
wards wrote “Queed,” which made him 
rich. Our rivals in the publishing world 
were watching our table of contents every 
month. 

Smart Set had many rivals, like Collier’s, 
Lippincott’s, Ainslee’s and Everybody’s, and 
these magazines wooed several contributors 
away from us; yet we never seemed to lack 
material worth putting into our 160 pages. 
We learned that our readers did not always 
want honey and cream in the fiction we 
gave them; they could stand the unhappy 
ending, if it was a logical ending. And so 
we were not afraid of tragedy if a manu- 
script led logically to death and disaster. 
No editor worthy of his salt will fail to 
watch trends. He will ask his writers to 
talk to him about the work they have in 
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mind, and he will seek to guide them on 
their way. 

A young advertising man once came to 
me, stating that he felt a strong urge to 
write: but when he went down to his office 
every Sunday to get that quiet all writers 
must have, he was unable to produce any- 
thing, since he was almost afraid to be 
alone! It was a simple case where the truth 
must be told him. He would never be a 
successful writer unless he liked being alone. 
For it is a sad fact that of all professions, 
authorship is the loneliest. The preacher 
has his congregation, the artist his model, 
the actor his audience which may inspire 
all of them to higher endeavor; but the 
writer works in solitude behind closed doors. 

The quiet, contemplative story, like those 
produced by the late Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Mary E. Wilkens Freeman have gone out, 
and in their place we have the rugged, he- 
man writers, who give us brutality and a 
powerful punch. Sometimes we may be 
shocked as certain scenes unfold before our 
eyes on the printed page; and we may be 
old-fashioned enough to long for the placid- 
ity and beauty of writers like Maurice Hew- 
lett, Richard Le Gallienne and others of 
the 1890’s. Certain words may offend our 
sensibilities, and we may say to ourselves, 
“Ts it necessary to tell all, with such force, 
to listen to writers who speak with such 
harshness, and who write always at the top 
of their voice?” After the World War there 
may be a return to pure romance, and we 
may crave once more the literature of es- 
cape. 

Go your own way. Do not strive to imi- 
tate anyone, but be influenced by the best. 
If you love words, if you feel that you have 
something worth saying, if you are willing 
to work hard, by all means plod along the 
rugged literary road. The only way to 
write is to write. There will be plenty of 
rewards beyond the mere making of money. 
You will hear from readers whom you may 
never see or know beyond their letters. 
These will cheer you on, and you will have 
a mighty fine time. 








Practical Wordfinder 


for “Said” 


By WILLIAM BUECHLING 


has an accumulation of much-cherished 

file material—somewhere, in orderly or 
disorderly fashion, either in easy reach next 
to his typewriter in his studio, or in various 
nooks and drawers of the family living 
quarters, in the attic, and in other more or 
less accessible places. 

The admirable Roget’s Thesaurus, a dic- 
tionary of synonyms and antonyms, does not 
classify the word “said” for this particular 
purpose. 

Perhaps the best way to find the right 
synonym for said is to see your character in 
your mind and visualize how he looks, and 
acts. Then the phrase comes spontaneously. 
Happy day! (It isn’t always thus.) We don’t 
see the character too clearly, or the phrase 
sticks way back in our mind and won’t exit. 
Then a list such as the following may help. 

To use this list as a tour de force, causing 
every character to help, command, grimace, 
or query, gives a story a jerky reading. Once 
into the story, the reader should feel close 
enough to the characters so that such 
reader-helps as “he grunted” are unneces- 
sary pointers. Used sparingly, they are a 
tonic. 

This list is from my own work book. 


if SUPPOSE every writer worth his salt 


1. SAYING, QUOTING 
said addressed 
told announced 
remarked proclaimed 
declared began 
indicated broke the silence 
alleged interrupted 
quoted continued 
cited went on 
mentioned concluded 
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reported exclaimed 
narrated ejaculated 
related soliloquized 
recited 

2. THOUGHT, REASON 
thought reasoned 
mused reflected 
guessed cogitated 
ruminated meditated 
was reminded considered 
recounted deliberated 
recalled pondered 
commented speculated 
observed concluded 
surmised summed up 
deduced decided 

3. EXPLANATION, INFORMATION 
explained i'lustrated 
elucidated portrayed 
made clear exemplified 
analyzed demonstrated 
pointed out specified 
indicated added 
disclosed supplemented 
revealed amended 
divulged corrected 
set forth 
4. ASSERTION, PREDICTION 

asserted emphasized 
alleged maintained 
nodded insisted 
averred persisted 
contended persevered 
propounded repeated 
asseverated reiterated 
vouchsafed held forth 
predicted advocated 
prophesied professed 
forecast confided 
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5. AGREEMENT, PROMISE 


agreed nodded 
assented avowed 
concurred conceded 
acknowledged admitted 
promised granted 
pledged yielded 
assured acquiesced 

6. ARGUMENT, DISSENT 
argued challenged 
contradicted retorted 
criticized harangued 
objected chided 
interposed defied 
interfered remonstrated 
debated protested 
disputed quibbled 
demurred disagreed 
rejoined dissented 
encountered disapproved 
confuted rejected 

7. DENIAL, REFUSAL 

denied refused 
disclaimed rejected the idea 
demurred repudiated 
gainsaid rebuffed 
parried recanted 
rebutted backed down 
refuted changed his mind 
disavowed retracted 


8. BELIEF, SUPPOSITION, UNCERTAINTY 


believed presumed 
imagined supposed 
fancied assumed 
wondered surmised 
thought gussed 
conjectured hesitated 
ventured dawdled 
intimated hummed and hawed 
hinted vacillated 
insinuated dilly-dallied 
suggested doubted 

9. COMMAND, DEMAND 
commanded demanded 
ordered requested 
directed asked 
instructed persuaded 
urged stipulated 
insisted enjoined 
persisted forbade 


10. PROPOSAL, ADVICE 


proposed advised 
suggested counselled 
came forward lectured 
recommended advocated 
motioned offered 
submitted invited 
11. PLEA 
pleaded imprecated 
begged urged 
wheedled importuned 
implored supplicated 
besought appealed 
petitioned coaxed 
prayed entreated 
12. WARNING, REPROACH 
warned reproved 
cautioned reproached 
forewarned reprobated 
admonished rebuked 
adhorted reprimanded 
gave notice upbraided 
menaced scolded 
threatened condemned 
13. INQUIRY 
asked interrogated 
inquired demanded to know 
queried questioned 
wondered cross-questioned 
14. REPLY 
replied acknowledged 
responded retorted 
answered returned 
came back rejoined 
15. INTERJECTION 
interjected broke in 
interrupted cut in 
interfered put in 
intervened struck in 
blustered burst out 
volunteered blurted 
16. MANNER OF SPEAKING 
prated rambled 
cajoled ranted 
railed quibbled 
grumbled dawdled 
cursed shilly-shallied 
swore faltered 
babbled maundered 
blabbered blustered 
mumbled poured forth 
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17. CHARACTER OR EMOTION BY 
AUTHOR'S DESCRIPTION 


boasted jested 
bragged joked 
bullied mocked 
taunted grieved 
scolded pined 
derided lamented 
flouted consoled 
bluffed flattered 


four-flushed slighted 


18. EMOTION BY SPEAKER'S GESTURE 


smiled flarred up 
grinned flashed 
sneered frowned 
snickered scoffed 
smirked snubbed 
jeered swaggered 
leered cringed 
mocked flinched 
mimicked wheedled 
panted gasped 
pouted yawned 
fretted 

19. QUALITY OF NATURAL SOUND 
laughed shrieked 
cheered cried 
exulted wept 
jubilated sobbed 
rejoiced whimpered 
giggled sighed 


tittered whined 
chuckled wailed 
breathed groaned 
whispered moaned 
murmured shouted 
muttered yelled 
lisped yoo-hooed 
stammered called out 
stuttered vociferated 
choked clamored 
drooled rapped out 


drawled brawled, bawled 


20. QUALITY OF IMITATIVE SOUND 


snarled clucked 
growled screeched 
barked hooted 
droned crowed 
croaked cooed 
yawped chirped 
yelped twittered 
piped shrilled 
grunted hissed 
squeaked puffed 
sniffled rattled 
exploded thundered 
snapped roared 
crackled rumbled 
sputtered stormed 
spouted howled 
gushed forth echoed 





And Faith, It's Yankees They Are 
Sir: 

Amongst your large circle of readers there 
are, we are sure, many authors and journalists 
with Irish blood in their veins who would be 
intrigued with the idea of having some of their 
short stories and articles appear in an Irish pub- 
lication. 

We would like to make contact with some of 
these journalists and authors with a view to 
arranging for the second rights of some of their 
short stories or articles in our many publica- 
tions which are printed in Ireland, and circu- 
late almost exclusively in Ireland. 

The rates of payment for literary material in 
this country fall very far below the rates ap- 
plicable in the United States, but we imagine 
that the majority of Irish and Irish-American 
writers would regard the rate of payment as a 
secondary consideration, being much more in- 
trigued with the idea of having their work pub- 
lished in the land of their birth or their fore- 
fathers. 


We are inteersted in all types of articles be- 
cause our group of publications covers all inter- 
ests from woman and home to popular maga- 
zines for the masses. ‘We should gladly welcome 
fiction and non-fiction material of all kinds and 
promise prompt acknowledgment to every sender 


and payment for all work published. 


GRAFTON PUBLICATIONS, 
270 North Circular Road, Dublin. 
Sir: 

We are going to publish a weekly news letter 
to our supervisors including all our shop foremen 
and assistant foremen and want a series of car- 
toons to use in this news letter. We will furnish 
the ideas, but will expect the cartoonist to supply 
both gag lines and sketches. The series should 
be along the line of the “Bull of the Woods” 
cartoons drawn by J. R. Williams. We will pay 
$5.00 for each cartoon accepted. 

W. I Goocn, Executive Assistant 
to Works Manager, 
Boeing Airplane Co., 
Room 223, Administration Building, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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Shifts in Juveniles 


By KIPPY STUART 


IME was when the poor adolescent 

was compelled to read the pap se- 

lected for him by his elders. The 
“teener” must be protected; his mind must 
be molded by what he reads. He must not 
be told truths of life, and if so, it must be 
through the slush of the birds and the bees 
and the butterflies. There must be no 
blood and gore. There was a universal 
eS os against realism 
at home and in the class room. 

Editors, well aware of this fact, stepped 
softly when buying 
juvenile manuscripts, 
for after all, the edi- 
tor was selling to 
adults even though 
he published for the 


Century for fall 


Kippy Stuart writes her juveniles 
under her formal name, Florence Partello 
Stuart. Her latest juvenile is ‘“Piang 
of Mindanao” purchased by Appleton- 
publication. She has 

books about Piang, 


’ell for me!” or “Bring me home a Jap 
scalp.” Everybody is in a fighting mood, so 
how can we expect our boys to do anything 
but reflect the spirit of the times? After 
all, boys are realists. 

There is no prohibition in Westerns 
against blood and gore and find me the 
boy who reads the conventional juvenile if 
a handy Western is lying about. 

Before sending out this manuscript, the 
author had submitted the book to several 
youths sixteen years old. The results were 
illuminating. There 
was unanimous ap- 
proval. Said one lad. 
“Gosh, this is hot 
stuff! I’m sick and 
tired of reading 
what has happened. 


one of them being a Literary Guild se- 


wart written two other 
Now, all of a 
sudden there is a lection. 


drastic change in 
the juvenile market 
and the writer for 
the young can sit 
back and heave a 


In the juvenile fiction field she is a 
sterling old timer, having been selling 
since 1923, beginning, as so many DIGEST 
readers did, with St. Nicholas and Youths’ 
Companion. She lives in Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, California. 


Jeepers, a guy wants 
to be in at the kill!” 
May sound savage, 
but we are living in 
a savage world. 
With trepidation 


sigh of relief. Re- 

cently a book manu- 

script, with jungle warfare as the theme, 
was sent to one of New York’s big ten Pub- 
lishing Houses. This mss. had the good 
luck to reach the top reader and finally a 
sub-editor. The work was pronounced 
good; the theme was acceptable, but would 
the author pl-eeze put the soft pedal on 
the blood and gore that dripped from the 
pages. St...st...st...! 

With the world in chaos, with every 
newspaper dripping blood and gore, the 
author was aware that no teener could be 
enticed to read the old protective litera- 
ture. The viewpoint of the world has 
changed. Few soldiers take off for parts 
unknown without the cry, “Give ’em . 


(or was it courage?), 

the author wrote the 

top editor of the 
publishing house, wailing that if the real- 
ism were deleted from the script, only the 
framework would remain. Mr. Top Edi- 
tor is a honey and came back handsomely. 
I quote: 

“As for the matter of a few murders, 
et al, I think you are absolutely right. High 
time to be realistic with youngsters. In or- 
der to plant the terror of the jungle where 
today so many of our soldiers are fighting, 
realism is necessary.” Touché! Hurrah for 
our side! 

* * * 

An old proverb has ever delighted me. 
“A little girl is a ticklish possession. A lit- 
tle boy is the most ferocious of animals.” 
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Any writer for boys knows this instinctively 
and to feed these “ferocious animals” pap, 
is to insult their intelligence. 

But hold everything! The writer of 
juveniles has a great responsibility. It is 
his job to mold the ideals and philosophies 
of growing youth. Tell boys what they 
should know, but for Pete’s sake, tell them 
in the way they want to hear it. The cream- 
puff hero is a thing of the past. The goody- 
goody story-book boy brings howls of deri- 
sion. Yet, while boys are realists, boys are 
also idealists and they want their heroes 
to be “regular fellahs.” 

The gangster, the crook, the old-fash- 
ioned villain are things of the past. Ob- 
jective adventure is necessary, yet those 
who write objectively alone, miss a vast 
opportunity. Within each boy who reads 
lies a tremendous spiritual struggle. Most 
boys thrill to the Sir Galahad theme, to 
St. George and the dragon. They won’t 
admit this. At the corner drug store, sur- 
rounded by the gang, they shout derision; 
they swagger and act tough. “Nerts to that 
softy stuff.” Away from the gang they are 
very different “ferocious animals.” 

The average boy is a softy and goes for 
idealism in a big way. He dreams of deeds 
of valor; of sacrifice; of accomplishing the 
impossible, but you better not give him a 
hero of the traditional story-book ilk. He 
wants his hero to have as many faults as 
he himself has. Boys adore a hero who is 
lazy, unheeding, stumbling about on blind 
feet. He chortles as his fiction “self” gets 
into jam after jam, just from being dumb 
and obstinate. Beneath this horse-play, lies 
true idealism. 

Vicariously, the boy reader wants his 
hero to be an ’ornery cuss, just a bit de- 
fiant, yet when the great opportunity 
comes, he wants this hero to “come clean.” 
The growing lad patterns himself far more 
after the red-blooded fictional hero, than 
after living man. 


* * * 


Beware of boys! They are the most dras- 
tic critics in captivity. Just make some 
slip; some discrepancy in fact or detail. 
The adult reader, immersed in the plot will 
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overlook such slips. Not boys! They chal- 
lenge the author gleefully, poking fun at 
the “Bum” for trying to take them for a 
ride and swell up like a poison toad with 
importance. “More fun more people 
killed!” 

The pattern of the boy reader is caught 
in this story. Recently, a speaker was ad- 
dressing a Grade School. The subject was 
jungle life and jungle dangers. The speaker 
piled it on in a big way. Thirty-two foot 
pythons wriggling in the trees; alligators 
snapping at heels; warrior ants on the 
prowl. The school auditorium was one 
vast, delicious shudder. 

Next day the kindergarten teacher tele- 
phoned, explaining that the little tots had 
heard so much of the talk they were deso- 
late. Would the speaker please visit the 
primary grades. Now, one does not talk to 
little tots as one does to the adolescent. 
Here lies the field for the “bees and the 
birds and the buterflies.” Half way 
through the talk—a small-fry, sitting in 
the front row, began to squirm. His lower 
lip quivered and unable to restrain him- 
self he popped up waving his right hand. 

When given the floor, small-fry accused. 
“You ain’t bein’ fair to us! You scared the 
big kids and you ain’t scarin’ us!” 

As for the juvenile writer, I should 
ask . “shall a little child lead them?” 





Sir: 

We should like to locate a writer in each of 
several cities who would be interested in assign- 
ments for Floorcraft, a monthly magazine of 7500 
national circulation and dealing with the main- 
tenance of large floor arears. 

The article should be written according to our 
rather easy specifications, from 1500 to 3000 
words, for which we pay Yc per word upon 
acceptance. Photographs are also needed and 
paid for upon acceptance up to $5.00 each. 

We particularly want one or two correspond- 
ents in the following cities: Boston, Hartford, 
New York City, Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Detroit, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Des Moines, Salt Lake, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Antonio and New 
Orleans. 


Dave E. SMALLEY, Editor, 
Floorcraft, 1800 East National Ave. 
Brazil, Indiana. 
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Chicago Postal District Numbers 


By W. T. BRANNON 


S IN all large cities, postal district num- 
bers are now required as a part of the 
address in Chicago. Following is a list of 
the more important Chicago magazines, 
with their addresses and postal district 
numbers. The list divided 
groups: General, Pulp, Juvenile, and other 
and Trade 


is into two 


non-technical publications ; 
Journals. 


General, Pulp, etc. 


Actual Detective, (MLA Publications), 731 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago 5. 

Amazing Stories (Ziff-Davis), 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 

Child Life (Rand-McNally), 538 S. Clark St., 
Chicago 5. 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue., Chicago 11. 

Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 

Facts, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2. 

Flying & Popular Aviation (Ziff-Davis) 540 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
Junior Arts and Activities (Methodist Publish- 
ing House) 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11. 
Movie and Radio Guide (MLA Pub.) 731 Ply- 
mouth Ct., Chicago 5. 

Official Detective (MLA Pub.), 731 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago 5. 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St, 
Chicago 11. 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago 11. 

Popular Photography (Ziff-Davis), 540 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Rotarian Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 

cago 1. 

Science Digest, 631 St. Clair St., Chicago 11. 

Science & Mechanics, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11. 


Trade Journals, etc. 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 

American Business, 4660 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 

Apparel Arts, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Commerce, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2. 

Embalmers Monthly, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
it. 

Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11. 

Modern Brewery Age, 624 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11. 

Motion Picture Daily (Quigley), 624 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5. 

Motion Picture Herald (Quigley), 624 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 5. 
Nation’s Schools, 919 N. 

cago 11. 


Michigan Ave., Chi- 


Opportunity, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

and Places, 1151 W. Roscoe St., Chi- 

LS. 

Farmer, 1230 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

Radio News (Ziff-Davis), 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. 

Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 


People 
cago 


Prairie 


The above list includes the principal publi- 
cations that maintain editorial offices in Chicago. 
It should be emphasized that the street address 
is still very necessary and that the postal dis- 
trict number is an addition. The postal district 
number helps the post office route mail more 
promptly since many of their regular help has 
been drafted. 
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RULY, the playwright aiming for the 
B’way theatre is a lost soul. When 


times are bad, no one buys scripts. When 
they are good, one script runs all season 
and jams up the theatres. Broadway is en- 
joying the best business in twenty years. 

It'll be interesting to watch how indig- 
nant producers, denied the opportunity for 
more profits, will handle this situation. 

In this column we now continue with 
the list of smaller producers which straddle 
the play markets in N. Y. If you remem- 
ber we began in September with the es- 
tablished producers: those which do plays 
year after year; some of them many plays 
a year. In October we began listing the 
shoestringers, dilettanti, quondam investors 
and what not. 
the are the 
once-in-a-while producers, or the newcom- 
ers. Some of them are sound, responsible 
managers. 

HYMAN FOGEL. One of the shrewdest 
men in the theatre. A clear, honest thinker 
with more intelligence than any ten men 
we have listed here. He is not a theatre or 
play producer, in an exact sense. He is an 
audience salesman. If he likes a 
a play, he gets clubs, unions and other or- 
ganizations to buy up blocks of tickets, 
or a whole night. He has been thinking 
lately of financing and producing his own 
shows. Last season he had one script an- 
nounced for production, but for some 
reason it didn’t go on. He likes plays with 
social consciousness, messages 
generation. 152 W. 42. 

WM. FRIEDLANDER. Here is a man 
who loves theatre and the excitement that 
goes with it. Every season the theatrical 
columns announce a play he is to do. Some- 


Among following names 


script or 


to the new 
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thing always happens to them. Usually they 
rehearse in for a month or 
two, then the actors emerge with wild cries 
of disappointment, and the play skips into 
limbo. Once in a while the play goes on 
in some alley barn, the critics write a short 
snort and Mr. Wm. F. is quiet for a while. 
If your play is accepted by him, there’s 
usually no cash on the line. It becomes 
a cooperative venture, with profits to be 
divided when and if. A kindly fellow, Mr. 
F. He tries his best. He’ll hit it some day. 
1564 B’way. 

MARTIN GABEL. Another smart fel- 
low, and one of the finest actors in the 
theatre. You hear him often on the radio 
in “Inner Sanctum” and other shows. He 
came from Philly to make his mark in NY 
and in no time he tied up some Vanderbilt 
money and was given, some people say, a 
half million dollars to invest in the kind 
of scripts he thought good. We’ll just men- 
tion that one of his first investments was 
in “Life With Father’—owns about two- 
thirds of it, if reports are to be credited. 

He has just been medically discharged 
from the army and is hunting a good script. 
A quiet, reserved fellow waiting, watching 
for that good gamble to come along. Then 
he pounces on it. He too likes plays with 
social significance. 11 W. 42. 

NORMAN BEL GEDDES. About 13 
years ago when we used to like to haunt 
libraries after school, we remember read- 
ing an article by this utopian. He had a 
prognosis in one of the slick mags, predict- 
ing what kind of material world we would 
in. Coal tar wheaties and an- 
Quite a list he had there. Since 
then he has gone in for streamlining front 
pages and the General Motors company. 
His offices in Radio City look like tomor- 
row’s nightmare, in plastic. Well, he has 
been rather active in the theatre on the 
whole. He once produced Sidney Kingsley’s 
“Dead End” because he wanted a chance 
to design the waterfront set. Last season he 
produced Irwin Shaw’s “Sons and Soldiers,” 
a turkey with four revolving stages. 

A few weeks ago he announced he was 
setting up a special producing corporation 
and was hunting scripts. 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 
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PAUL GILMORE. This veteran of 50 
years of theatre has taken over the historic 
Cherrylane Theatre in Greenwich Village, 
which is about a century old. Quite often 
he’s announced he’s looking for scripts to 
produce experimentally, on a co-op basis. 
A very kindly white haired gentleman of 
courtly manners who is running a small 
theatre on a small budget. Has about 200 
seats. 38 Commerce St. 


SAM GRISMAN. About 8 years ago he 
put on “Tobacco Road” and was on his way 
to that millionaire class. However, a few 
years later he decided he was going to fix 
those Shuberts. He began to buy up theatres 
and rent them at competition prices to pro- 
ducers. He had about 5 or more of them, 
when a big dent hit the theatre business and 
when they wiped away the flak, there was 
kindly Sam with a lot of legal papers and 
whereases. At the moment he has a lot of 
memories and the good will of many theatre 
folk. He usually reads a lot of plays, and 
options them. 19 W. 44th was his last ad- 
dress. Tell the postman to forward your 
mail, till he sets up his script reading office 
again. 

CLIFFORD HAYMAN. Here’s another 
success story. Five years ago he was the 
nephew and office boy to Ben Boyar, who 
is general mgr. for Max Gordon. A fellow 
named Joseph Schildkraut checked into 
New York one day and announced he was 
looking for a play. Clifford had a habit of 
reading those scripts which piled up under 
his uncle’s radiator, and he phoned Schild- 
kraut, brought over the script and sold him 
a percentage deal. Schildkraut provided the 
director a little financing, Eve LeGallienne 
to co-star and the result was “Uncle Harry,” 
which is now on the road after a successful 
NY season. Now Hayman is working on 
his second script. He is said to read from 
2 to 5 scripts a day. Very diligent and 
thorough. 11 W. 42. 


ARTHUR HOPKINS. A well known 
name in theatre business. Has written a 
few books on playwriting. He has intro- 
duced several unknown playwrights to 
Broadway. Pretty skillful and polished pro- 
ducer-director. Though we have reported 
his activities from day to day for the past 
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Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the 
demand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 


Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in the 
“checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 


Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional tho'- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
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Second Author's Guild 
Craftsman Series 


Professional Writers 
Apprentice-writers 
Alert Readers 


AMERICAN WRITERS 
TELL HOW THEY WORK 


Wednesdays at 8 p. m. 
October 27 through December 8 
at Washington Square 


x 
* 


% 


OCTOBER 27: What We Buy 
Jerome Ellison—Marc A. Rose 


NOVEMBER 32: Stories That Sell (I) 
Octavus Roy Cohen—Hugh Pentecost 


NOVEMBER 10: Poetry 
William Rose Benet—Christopher La Farge 


NOVEMBER 17: On Writing a Novel 
Faith Baldwin—Vincent McHugh 


NOVEMBER 24: Popular Articles 
Homer Croy—J. C. Furnas 


December 1: Creating Characters in Fiction 
and Non-Fiction 
Fannie Hurst—Henry Pringle 


DECEMBER 8: Selling Manuscripts to Editors 
Carl Brandt—Alan Collins—Nannine Joseph 
—Paul R. Reynolds, Jr. 


DECEMBER IS: Stories That Sell (II) 
Hugh McNair Kahler—William Hazlitt Upson 


Chairman of the Series—Kurt Steel 
e.6h6©°8 * 
Registration (transferable) Fifteen Dollars 
Series Registrations Only 


Register by Mail or in Person 


Washington Square Writing Center 


New York University 
Room 211,100 Washington Sq. E., New York 3 
Tel. SP 7-2000, Ext. 291 














few years, we cannot honestly say we know 
what kind of plays he likes. 

His last one was a slick article telling 
the story of a woman correspondent who 
has a daughter and is in love with a foreign 
correspondent in a Long Island well-to-do 
home. It ran a few weeks but was bought 
by the movies. However, this tells you 
nothing. During the month of October he 
was busy directing Constance Bennett for 
a road tour of “Without Love” for the 
Theatre Guild. Maybe this will give you an 
idea. 236 W. 45. 

RUSSELL JANNEY. About a decade 
ago or more Mr. Janney got hold of a 
script called “The Vagabond King.” He 
helped rewrite it, raised the money for it, 
produced it and made, some people say 
over a million. It was a beautiful show 
and had about a half dozen stock com- 
panies touring with it. For the past few 
years he has been living on the money. He 
became active again this summer by reviv- 
ing the “Vagabond King” (to the tune of 
$125,000) and the play flopped. He says 
he will do another show this season. Don’t 
know what kind. He has no script yet. 
Likes musicals: 56 W. 45. 

NAT KARSON. Nat is a scene designer. 
A few years back he was one of these young 
hopefuls enthusiastically batting the bright 
lights with a band of other hopefuls. They 
put on radical and sensational plays, done 
without money, house — with nothing but 
their eagerness and intensity. They made 
themselves and their kind of theatre famous. 
They satirized and hammered slums, fat 
capitalists, bankers, fascism, etc. Most of 
them are now in Hollywood or in famous 
parts on B’way. Nat announced this sum- 
mer he would produce his own plays. He 
has one now, but it’s in abeyance while he 
designs the sets for the new version of 
“Connecticut Yankee”—a scene designer’s 
dream, he says. He is in the market for 
scripts. He recently made some shorts; di- 
rected and produced them for Pathe News 
and others. His office is Center Theatre, 
Rockefeller Center. He designs those spec- 
tacular sets you see there. 

MIKE KALLESSER. About a score of 
years ago the name Kallesser was a big 
one in theatre. Fancy and sensational ads 
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with women clutching their brassiere straps 
away from the paws of tuxedoed wolves 
could be seen in the Sunday drama sec- 
tions, advertising his shows. Many of his 
stars became movie names. One we know 
of married a multi-millionaire and now lives 
in an estate in Connecticut where she gives 
lavish parties for her old friends. Well, the 
point is, those were the kind of plays he 
liked. Probably still does. He has no script, 
but every month or so we hear a report 
he is absolutely going to do something soon. 
Get him c/o Harry Davis, 701 7th Ave. 

ALEXANDER KING. Alex is no pro- 
ducer. He is an erupting conversationalist. 
He invites producers up to his apartment to 
listen to scripts he has found and which he 
wants to re-write or translate (if it’s in 
some European language.) One producer 
we know used to bring an alarm clock along 
with the alarm set for 4 a.m., for he knew 
that when Alex started with his polemics 
and tale telling, no one got home before 
dawn. Couple years ago he collaborated 
with Clare Luce on “Margin for Error.” 
This season he’s got two irons in the fire. 
Producers are always advancing him large 
sums to finish other people’s plays. Perhaps 
you have something he might be interested 
in. We should also mention he is an artist 
and once published an art magazine all by 
himself. And once he was so angry because 
he could get no producer for a play, he 
rented a theatre and announced he would 
read the play on the stage. Tickets were 
$3.30 and that night everyone wore tails 
and mink. There was standing room and 
late comers were analyzed by King onstage, 
till the audience almost split. The press 
reported it as any production would be. 
37 W. 56. 

HARRY A. KAUFMAN. Harry has 
been spending a lot of time in the hospital 
with ulcers lately. He is right hand man 
to the Shuberts and plays cards with them 
till early hours. He also produces plays 
for them. A very kind man. He has on 
deck at the moment “Over Here” by John 
Bright, which tells sympathetically the Mex- 
ican-American problem. A play with social 
significance, as they say. Some rumors have 
it he may not produce it. But he is always 
reading scripts. 225 W. 44. 








Announcement 


By SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


A number of authors have written me re- 
cently, stating that they have not seen any 
advertisements of mine for some time, and 
asking if I am still in business. 


I have not been advertising because for a 
year I have been doing some special writing 
for the War Department. It has required all 
my spare time to take proper care of the 
clients I had and, of course, my war work 
comes before everything. However, a number 
of my clients are now in the armed service. 
Colin G. Jameson, the one I got into Saturday 
Evening Post eight times (the last two at 
$750.00 each), is in the Navy. 

So it has become possible for me to take on 
a few new writers for my professional col- 
laboration. 

Send for my FREE booklet. Learn about 
the TWELVE PILLARS OF WRITING 
WISDOM which are the foundation of my 
original, exclusive and highly successful system. 

Better write at once. I may find it neces- 
sary to cease further aid to writers for the 
duration. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Z= NO TIME 
; TO ReaD? 


We read U. S., foreign peri- 
odicals. books, speeches; give 
you each week best anecdotes, 
illustrative stories, etc. For 
speokers, chairmen, ministers, 
educators, writers. Third year 
of publication. Sub., $5. Send 

for six months’ trial (26 
issues). Money-back guarantee, 


QUOTE, Dept. H, Indianapolis 




















For Those who will 


not be Mentally 


Marooned 








SOLD (on the 15th trip!) 


EVERYWEEK took this one at a good price. It shows how 
I stick to anything I caer is good, just as checks for stories 
articles, serials TORONTO _ STAR, INDEPENDENT 
COMP: LETE WESTERN, AMERICAN BABY, WILD 
. MIRACULOUS MEDAL, CHICAGO 4 
YIN eT, D sii FP 


S oe G ET, UNITE ee UBLIC 
EDGER, HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, etc... ow I sell all 
ypes Sees fee: $1 t 1,000 words, s25e ones 1,000 
additio: 


JOHN T. KIERAN, 107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, lil. 








Give Your Song the Chance It Deserves | 





Constructive Professional Criticism Your Lyric or 
ang a . We help you to better Lyrics and 
op 
Write for literature. 
TIP TOP TUNES 
Dept. WD, 1674 Broadway, New York 
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1923 — 20th ANNIVERSARY — 1943 
TALENT HUNT and $2,000 PRIZE CONTEST 


CT NOW, if you wish to take advantage of the 
liberal terms of this contest, as it closes on No- 
vember 30th. With every manuscript entered at regular 
reading fee rate, another may be entered free of charge 
—two manuscripts for the price of one. The ten best 
entries win prizes in free critical assistance, totaling 


$2,000. If you have talent don’t “‘hide your light under 
a bushel.’”? A post card will bring Free Circular W-11, 
with all contest details and entry blank. Remember, 


November 30, is the deadline. Address: 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


midnight, 








LET'S SEE THAT REJECT . 


Maybe friend editor didn’t have the time to tell why 
your story failed. I have the time and, the ability. Let 
me see one of your recent rejects I'll give you a de 


tailed, earnest criticism that includes not only findin 1g 
your weak spots but definite curative measures as well 
Slick or pulp. $3.00 covers up to 6,000 words. Query 


first, if you prefer. 


JAMES CHAMPION, P. ©. Box 1692, Jackson, Miss. 








JUVENILES 


Beginners! Let me help you break into the juvenile field. 
I know what the publishers want. Clear, analytical criti- 
cism and revision suggestions for $2.00 up to 4000 words. 
Enclose fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 














$ 
TRonss MONEY inv 


ADI0/ 


For the FIRST time, a sensational 

new home-study course now avail- 
able at low cost. Ten lessons com- 
prising every phase of radio writing, 
written by people who are TODAY 
writing for radio. 





$ 





Included in the course is a special 
script-reading and marketing serv- 
ice designed for you ALONE. YOUR 
scripts analyzed, criticized, and a 
market report for YOUR type of 
writing. 
$ No obligation. Get full informa- 
tion TODAY. Write to: 


THE KAYE COURSE 








20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


$ 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 20) 


It is a good time to think of summer 
stories now for Personal Romances, as the 
editor plans the book far in advance. Try 
to figure what the war, rationing, and re- 
lated situations are likely to be then. Young 
love stories and problem stories of today 
are always good bets for this market. 
Variety of problem, of locale, of size of 
community, all are wanted. An authentic 
background is important. Write out of your 
own experience, to make a place seem real- 
Your daily paper will give plenty of 
suggestions as to what is happening which 
might give rise to real and varied problems 
of wartime life. Personal Romances is one 
of the Ideal — at 295 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 1 


istic. 


CORRECTION IN WORD RATES FOR 
THRILLING MAGAZINES 


We wish to correct an error. The maga- 
zines in the Thrilling group “pay from one 
cent a word up, on acceptance.” We stat- 
ed a half-cent a word up on acceptance. 
This was their former rate. 

In the Dicest for December or January, 
probably the former, we shall cover all the 
markets for juvenile books after the manner 
in which the pulp paper magazines were 
covered in the October issue. 

There’s a sort of half way rumor going 
the rounds that Look Magazine will pub- 
lish, sooner or later, a small sized magazine 
(perhaps like Coronet) which will be partly 
of a “digest” nature in its editorial attitude 
and include photographs that have previ- 
ously been used. Harlan Logan is doing a 
job at Look. 





Flavin Wins $10,000 


Harper and Brothers announce today the 
winner of the 1943 Harper Prize Novel 
Competition. The $10,000 award goes to 
Martin Flavin for his novel. “Journey in 
the Dark,” published October 20th. The 
judges who selected the winning book were 
Irita Van Doren, Bernard De Voto and 
Clifton Fadiman. 

This is the eleventh such prize awarded 
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by Harper and Brothers. The 1943 Prize , 
Novel Competition, which closed on July 1, F R E E Wi N XN I N G H E L P ' 
brought in 666 manuscripts, an increase of , en - oo anne Pgs eee - 
ner . ; . Shepher tudents include a $20, las 
nan more than 200 over the number submitted prize, 3 $1,000 War Bonds, a $750 Cash 
P in the 1941 competition, which seems to be Prize, 4 $500 Prizes—over 1,000 Prizes in all! 
Ty E = : - ite One Student has won 98 Prizes! 
fee evidence against the idea that the writing in: te wont Se, ee Oe oe & lm 
of fiction has declined because of the war. 67 Winning Slogans that won $127,000 in 
ng : 7 Prizes and a copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
lay Martin Flavin already had a successful FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” 
et. career as a playwright before he began packed with contest offers, tips and _tech- 
se ae siti 8 leted . niques. Write NOW! Simply ask for “the 2 
of writing novels, and had completed another Gifts.” They are FREE! 
tic successful career in business before he began SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
ur writing plays. He was 40 years old before 1015 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
al- he had a play produced on Broadway and = > —— = 


of : : : 
it was not until three years later that he N 
ich : . oe ew 


definitely withdrew from the business world 


_ to devote himself to writing. After a suc- WRITERS 
ward cessful career as a playwright he turned 
on ‘ i : 
to fiction, and at the age of 57 published NEEDED 
his first novel, “Mr. Littlejohn,” in 1940. EXPERIENCE UNNECCESSARY 
His second novel, “Corporal Cat,” followed New writers needed to Send for 
re-write ideas in papers 


in 1941. magazines, books. Splen- 
did opportunity to 
: Yr . “break into” profitable 














ra. The Harper Prize Novel is chosen for writing field. Rush post- 
‘ : . : eard for Free Details. DETAILS 
ne conspicuous merit, and the purpose of the 
‘ iti . : COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
at- award is to give prominence to a writer 210—C-2 S. 7th St., St. Louts 2, Mo. 
ce. who has not hitherto found a wide audi- 
ence. The judges cast their votes without WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 
ry, knowing who the authors are, and reach Complete inferanation can be obtained by 
; as : . writing for our circular. 
he their decision without consultation among FARRELL & ROBER 
> . . Lit A 
er themselves or with the publishers. 542 Fifth Avenue New York City 
re ; : bs VA. 6-3889 ‘ ee 
The news of the Prize Novel Award was | a i a ana ‘scquire the widest markets. 
highest prices for his work. 








delayed for several days because it arrived 








ng — oe 
x at Spindrift, Calif., while Mr. Flavin was 

“ at his ranch, where he has no telephone. SONG POEMS WANTED 

tly He writes of the ranch: “It is in the moun- To Be Set To Music 

de tains, about an hour’s motor trip from Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 

vi- home, and it is one of the most beautiful trained and well-known composer. More than 

a spots that I know of in the world. We 150 of my songs and arrangements have been 


accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


have a tiny house here, and I try to limit 
the occupants to not more than three. No 
help, of course. I always do the cooking, 














and I love to cook.” J. CHAS. McNEIL 
he ins h find A. B. Master of Music 
el snt it so, now, whenever you Mind a | §19.M Se. Alexandria, _ Los Angeles, Calif. 
in successful writer, you invariably find a man 
in or woman who has succeeded in cudgeling MAKE MONEY EVERY WEEK 
he out for himself one little room where he Write news and features for trade journals and other 
° ‘i 7 specialized magazines. Easy, interesting, profitable work. 
re may retire alone and undisturbed. No _ Learn how quickly at home. Low cost. Easy terms. 
J - oe i =a a = — training is completed, Information free. 
id kidding, that “one little room” business 
is something to strike out for if you haven’t THE “INSTITUTE OF WRITING 
a got it yourself 1019 N. Massasoit, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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WRITING FACT DETECTIVE STORY 
(Continued from page 23) 


Question: When you have a tip on a 
story is it best to query more than one 
editor on it? 

Answer: It’s better to query one editor 
at a time. If you queried several simul- 
taneously on the same case and all ordered 
stories on it, you might find yourself in an 
awkward predicament. 

Question: Is it all right to rewrite a story 
you’ve sold to one magazine and then sell 
it to another? 

Answer: NO! 

The following letter from a writer sell- 
ing the entire T-D field fits in here, 

Sir: 

We have dealt with Robert E. Levee (Com- 
plete Detective, et. al., 366 Madison Ave., New 
York City). Levee is a one cent market but he 
usually comes through with about $70 or $80 
for a story and pix. He reports on time but is 
slow about paying. This is, of course, a “‘sal- 
vage” market for us, but he uses old stories 
pretty often. 





The other one we would add to your list 
is Adrian Lopez (Secret Detective Cases, etc., 
103 Park Ave., New York City). He pays about 
the same as Levee, although he once paid us 
$140 for a story and pix on an old case. How- 
ever, he used this on the cover. 

While these are second string markets they 
are okay for what they are and most crime 
writers that we know figure on unloading a 
certain percentage to them. We use ordinary 
business methods in handling our editors and 
will dun by telegram if the check doesn’t show 
on time. A lot of writers are afraid of killing a 
market by demanding pay when it is due, but 
our theory is that labor is worth the hire. 

Fawcett is the best outfit of all in our expe- 
rience, both in prompt reports and prompt full 
pay checks. Dell is okay, Mr. Swanberg being 
our man over there. He is courteous, prompt. 
Swanberg has come through with a little extra 
once or twice when we were stuck with extra 
pix expense. 


The Deitz Press, Inc., 112 East Cary Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia, is interested in book 
manuscripts: Biographies, historical research, his- 
torical novels, Southern or Virginia material, post- 
war planning in various fields. Not interested in 
popular novels. 








In “Why Write a Novel,” Woodford for the 
first time takes off his gloves, bites in the 
clinches and tells the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth about not only the 
writing of novels but the selling of them in 


who goes on to prove it.’ 
“I hereby accuse Jack Woodford of being a genius.” 


by writing.”’ 


“WHY WRITE A NOVEL” 
for publication in this country. 


is greater even than 


MURRAY & GEE 


Note to writers: 





Featured in the September issue of your Writer’s Digest, 
—the greatest writer’s book that has ever come from the 
daring, irrepressible Jack Woodford’s pen..... 


“WHY WRITE A NOVEL” 


by JACK WOODFORD 


“‘Woodford knows the writing game and what he says about it is very much to the point.”’ 


“There are a lot of fellows telling you that ‘You too can write’ stuff. But Jack Woodford is the only one 


“Jack Woodford has blown the lid off the whole writing, selling and publishing game... 


“Woodford is interesting and full of common sense... 


-_ - - o 
“TRIAL AND ERROR,’ 
Woodford has taught thousands of writers how to write, and no writer, 
or anyone interested in writing or writers should be without a copy of ‘‘WHY WRITE A NOVEL.” 
Send —_ or money order at once, 326 pages, $3. 4 postpaid; 
r C. O. D., collection charge to be adde 


1622 N. Highland ¢ 


We are sorry, but government paper quotas, future 


Unsolicited Mss NOT returned! 
committments, help shortage, make it impossible for us to read or return new Mss for months—The Editor. 


the Eastern Publishing market. While there 
is much of expose and much of satire in the 
volume, there is also much basically sound 
advice for the young novelist. You will be- 
come a fan for this book as thousands have 
for “Trial and Error.” 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


ARNOLD GINGRICH, Editor, Esquire 
BURTON RASCOE 


” 


HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
of value to any person planning to make a living 
LOUIS BROMFIELD 


s - oa 
’ the standard book on writing 


HOLLYWOOD 
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The Mills in 
Washington 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 











EDITOR’S NOTE: Readers who have 
followed the Dicrst for any length of time 
know that we are not Tories, 5th Wheelers, 
Isolationists; nor are we admirers of the 
Chicago Tribune. We mention this, be- 
cause friends of the Administration try to 
bracket people who criticize them with all 
the nasty names they can think of such 
as Economic Royalists, Fascists, America 
Firsters, or, at least, Republicans. 


Today, government agencies are trying 
to grab off every thing they want under 
the guise of “this is war”. What they really 
mean is “Me First”. 


The first thing a government agency head 
does, is to try to secure his position with 
the public by publicizing his work through 
publicity releases, booklets, and govern- 
ment sponsored magazines. His idea isn’t 
conservation. His only idea is How Can 
I Make My Bureau Better Known and 
Make My Job Bigger. 


It is the job of the free lance writer to 
inform the public whenever the Govern- 
ment is more interested in its own bureaus 
than it is in the welfare of the people whom 
these bureaus are to serve. Let’s go after 
these Government agencies who are throt- 
tling our press and our private enterprise 
by grabbing all the paper they want first. 
These agency men aren’t Communists, draft 
dodgers, or radicals, or crackpots. They 
are just plain selfish men who for the most 
part aren’t good enough to hold down a job 
in a competitive publishing world and are 
trying to blow up into national significance 
the kind of job that traditionally belongs 
to the county court house clerk, whose 
brother-in-law is a common pleas judge. 


FLORENCE STARIN 
507 Fifth Avenue, 17, New York City 
(For 12 Years with August Lenniger) 


Developing beginners to professional status. 
Bettering sales, markets and rates for 
professional writers. 


* = * * * * - * 


| have sold millions of words to such magazines as 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Ladies' Home 
Journal, American Magazine, Household, Holland's, 
Everywoman's and to all the leading books in the 
pulp field. 


Ruth Herbert, popular writer, says: 

Florence Starin is the kind of agent who helps you 
write stories that sell, then sells them. She has sold 
every story | have sent her and has increased the word 
rate, as well." 

If you are a beginner you will benefit from my con- 
structive and detailed criticism and direction. This 
service 75¢ per thousand words. If you are a profes- 
sional | will work with you on a 10% basis. 


Reports immediately on receipt of copy. 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill, 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words, 20% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















IfYou are a Songwriter 


If you have written the words for a song or 
if you have written the music—you should 
send to day for information about our co- 
operative service plan. 

More than 20 years of experience has taught 
us exactly what you need. Our service is 
proven. New songwriters who have worked 
with us have their songs on net-work radio 
programs—on transcriptions—on recordings 
on sheet music counters throughout the 
country. 

Our service is not based on guesswork. Our 
plan of procedure is sound from a strictly 
business standpoint. It is all right to dream 
and build air-castles when you are writing 
your songs but when it comes to giving them 
a chance on the market you must be practi- 
cal. You must recognize the facts as they are 
and build on those facts toward your goal of 
success. You should not be led astray because 
of your lack of information. 

You need to know the truth about the entire 
music industry as it affects you. Send for our 
information folders and booklets which give 
you the truth as learned from more than 20 
years of experience. 


ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 


Department 115 
204 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE SHORT-STORY SAUSAGE 


and Other Articles on Fiction Technique 
By RALPH WHITE 


A handy new book that is a must for all writers 
Short-short story writers will find the *‘sausage”’ article 
the most helpful or sis of that form yet published. A 
short-short from This Week illustrates amazingly this 
difficult technique. 

And a Critique of a War-Novel that we consider an 
utterly unique help to all writers. Also, gems on 
Titles, Reader-Reactions, Pointers for all. Fully indexed! 

Ralph White shows you how and why in a lively, er 
tertaining style. Limited edition. 112 pages. $1 post- 
paid or C. O. D. $1.10. 5-day return privilege. 


CHUCK STAMPS, Publisher 
218 North Broadway Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 








ACTION STORY WRITERS 


Are you starting with 2. swell idea and wondering why you 
can't write a salable stor 

Editors agree that of rejects are poor fF ts 
plots, and no plots at "all Le t me show you hov 


those duds into dollars and 
Give Westerns that 

sought for surprise 

climax of any action st ry. 





For particulars write 


ZEIGER HAY, R. R. 9, Box 164, San Antonio, Texas 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 





with words, melodie r eas, my OI 
ST ANDING AMAZI NG OFFEI r my songs 
alone sold over a waged Ladd I r pale 





d records 
led by VICTOR! My aks r 
is believing. BE ( ONC tNe El D NOW 

RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave., 





Chicago 47, Ill. 








“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” 


A new booklet that shows you how to write and where 
to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag writers, begin- 
ners and professionals. A gold mine of information. 
Send one 55 cent Defense Stamp. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 
518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 





| HAVE SOLD 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS WORTH 
OF CONFESSIONS 


Expert criticisms 50c per 1,000 words. 


GRACE EASTMAN RIKER 
2734 Granville Ave. Los Angeles (34), Calif. 














— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


Before sending poems, ask for 2 copy of our free booklet 
‘Getting aaa In Songwriting,’’ which explains everything 


We will glad ly mail it to you without cost or obligation. 
tod. 


—— Se SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 4 





331 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 





DIGEST 


Paper mills now give six per cent of their 
total paper production to Uncle Sam. The 
Federal Government now wants ten per 
cent. Life, the Post, and Good House, all 
put together, don’t use a perceptible frac- 
tion of one per cent. 


The way to kill 
of Government paper for publicity pur- 


off the extravagant use 


poses is to write articles for magazines and 
newspapers exposing individually and fac- 
tually the and non- 
necessity of specific groups of Government 


waste, duplication, 


publications. 


We are fighting against the greed of in- 
dividual men who don’t care what hap- 


When 8,000 


Government editorial workers of one sort 


pens as long as they get theirs. 


or another feel that way, our free press 


gets undue competition, manpower is 
wasted, our taxes go up, and the essential 
trade—paper—is ra- 
tioned to the point where a good private 


magazine or 


ingredient of our 
newspaper may no_ longer 
grow. In this world, nature teaches us that 


whatever does not grow, soon disintegrates. 


selfish Govern- 
specifically 


Writers, let’s nail these 
ment bureaucrats by s *xposing 
the waste of individual Gov ernment sheets. 
The market for this sort of copy should be 
good in every trade book, Sunday news- 


paper section, and class magazine.—Ed. 


S another paper cut goes into effect, 
it is of more than passing interest 
for writers and editors to review 

the publishing activities of the greatest 
today—Uncle 
Sam, himself—to see what the Federal 
is doing about saving 


single publisher on earth 
Government itself 
paper. 

Civilian publishers, since January 1, 
1943, may use 85 per cent of their 1941 
In the same 
Uncle Sam has brought out 


paper consumption, generally. 
space of time, 
periodicals—two weeklies, and 
three monthlies—and indicates 
that the number of Government periodicals 
has not diminished in the least, either as to 


five new 
evidence 
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f their the type of publications or the number 
. The printed each week, month, or quarter. SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
Mn per The Federal Government now publishes 
se, all the following periodicals: The Applied Thesaurus 
5S 
frac- Four dailies: By C. V. SHOLL 
Eight weeklies ; An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
- ee: ae life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
it use Eight bi-weeklic S» scription and Human Action. 
pur One hundred and ten monthlies; Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
32 ad - sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
s and Fifteen quarterlies. Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
oo = a » ; petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
| San: Unnumbered other periodicals either Actions, Speech (with substitutes for ‘'said''), Voice, 
issued irregularly throughout the vear . Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 
non- So eae : ignou a ee o 3,000 uniquely complete word-lists with rare words 
regularly during certain seasons of the year. defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
ment . : Sees 414 7’x9//,” pages. Bound in green buckram. 
To be sure, some of these publications Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
. ; ° : "In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
are mimeographed, multigraphed, or mul- should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
in- “7: . : fessional k j hole lot of others. 
f in- | tilithed; others are printed in 16 pages or | $727 Profetanal speaker, and o whole lt of fh 
hap- less, but the bulk of them are substantial Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
j . ; ‘i " order. oney back guarantee. 
3,000 magazines that range in size from that of 
sort Fortune to that of Coronet, and all of The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
. ° P. O. Box 133 Flushing, New York 
press them, in one way or another, compete for 
r is the use of available paper with existing : 
ntial private publishers. BEGINNING WRITERS! 
1 . . . , . +4 “re , ye rs > ’ > 
ra- The Public Printer in Washington has If you sincerely want to write, but can’t get 
started, let me teach you how. 
vate used less paper than last year, but scores a 
<<. ‘vil nt th ie Send for free service sheet “A 
nger of large civilian printers throughou 1e 
8 lh. hye E. STEPHENS HIGGINS 
that country are doing work for Uncle Sam 551 East Pettit Ave., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. 
ates. that the Public Printer formerly did ex- 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES — 


clusively. 


























ern- - — 4 . is e S¥+ profitable and pleasant, The largest market open 
: Uncle Sam’s publishing ventures, like to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
sing ° ° AS You I _— One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
© most everything else he attempts, certainly of stories and les in one month. My special course of 
eets. “< : er E nstruction WRITING FOR rHE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
ib need “co-ordinating,” to use a phrase that teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
: . ee Mention Writer’s Digest 
4 is hackneyed by over-use in Washington. ee eee 
ows- MERI RS ee iia a MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
d nstead of getting out one good magazin¢ 23 GREEN STREET _ WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
. for South America, and another to tell us S : 2 
about South America (granted either one Want to Write Professionally? 
is needed from a Government agency), , . 
ect, Uncle Sam gets out no less than seven HOW TO PLOT AND WHY 
rest regular publications desliag with South | teen ee ee ee eee ee 
iew America in one way or another. These are THE STORY DOCTOR, 2964 Aviation, 
. . 5 ° Pt Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida, Postpaid, $1.00 
test En Guardia, printed in Spanish; the For- Lo 
acle eign Commerce Weekly, the American TUDIO 
oral Union Bulletin, Commercial Pan America, HILCREST STUDI 
° ; 07 or) one 2 Accepts beginning writers—personal coaching $10.00 a 
Ing Agriculture in the Americas, Foreign Agni- month. Story and article manuscripts criticized —_ 
po > YT. TIC a , suggested revision outlined, $1.00 per thousand words 
stay , and the Inter-American Economic er cn ae Oe cea ee, 
{ —" HILCREST STUDIO 
041 The same situation exists in regard to 4447 Pillsbury Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
: labor matters. Any unbiased person, look- = —S 
me : é a 
; ing at a list of the publications put out by, “SONGS. PAY BIG ‘DIVIDENDS 
ou 
for, and about labor by the Government, 
ind “17: 3 7 Send us your eong poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
would be willing to say that Uncle Sam CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
ites : ee 7 ° of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don’t 
certainly hasn’t overlooked his _ horny- delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book- 
als h d ry - f ] A | : h let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 
| ande sons oO toll. f mong others, the UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
to Government publishes : 
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Gye | WRITER'S DIGEST 
, IS FUN TO READ— 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read! Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their "best story— 
so far." 


Come In—The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 
make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 

22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $1.00. 


Name 
Address 


City.. State 














Manpower Review, a monthly. 

Labor Information Review, a monthly. 

Monthly Labor Review, a monthly. 

Strikes, a monthly. 

The Labor Force Bulletin, a monthly. 

The Labor-Management News (a new 
weekly, just started recently). 

Many wouldbe magazine publishers are 
biding their time, hoping to get a quota 
from the War Production Board, but Gov- 
ernment agencies wishing to start new 
publications apparently are unrestrained 
by any decision that tie the hand of private 
publishers. When John Collier, commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, recently wanted to 
start a little slick-paper magazine, known 
as Indians At Work, he was able to get it 
out with no delay, so far as can be ascer- 
tained. 

Likewise, the Selective Service division 
of War Manpower Commission recently 
started Selective Service, a monthly news- 
paper, without noticeable difficulty. 

Private publishers once could say that, 
at least, the Government was not compet- 
ing with them as to advertising, but this is 
no longer the case. 

Victory, the new magazine designed for 
foreign circulation by the Office of War 
Information, now carries advertising, which 
sells for some $3,000 a page. The principal 
advertisers thus far have been war con- 
tractors, who could be expected to receive 
their biggest customer when he comes 
around with a request for a little goodwill. 

A check with various agencies that have 
published thick magazines for some years 
proved that they are unaffected by the 
paper cuts. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Review, a slick-paper monthly looks like 
one of the pre-war issues of Harper’s 
Bazaar and the Rural Electrification News, 
published for those persons on an REA 
line, has not cut down one page since Pearl 
Harbor. 

From information I gathered at dozens 
of agencies, the paper cut is going to re- 
main something for private publishers to 
worry about. 

“After all, this is war,” said one satisfied 
Government editor, when I pointed out 
that private publishers were suffering a cut. 


’ 
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The 140-odd periodicals I found in my 
rather hurried survey did not include all 
of the periodicals published by Uncle Sam, 
I am sure. There are 2,241 agencies and 
it is palpably impossible for one man to 
check all of them in less than a year. My 
number does not include publications of 
the armed services. It includes strictly civil- 
ian Government publications, most of which 
came into existence between 1933 and 
1941, when our civilian Government 
showed its most rapid growth. 

The Government editors are lucky in an- 
other respect, too, when compared with 
private editors. Uncle Sam’s publishers 
face no manpower shortage. Although no 
one will hazard a guess as to the number 
of persons engaged in getting out these 
scores of Government periodicals, estimates 
from unbiased sources run as high as 8,000 
persons. 

There are enough magazine covers on 
Federal publications to warrant a separate 
OWI patriotic contest among them each 
July. 

There are some hundreds of 
publications devoted to children, child-care 
and education in one way or another, but 
Uncle Sam has to see that a certain stand- 
ard is maintained. So, through the U. S. 
Office of Education, he issues every two 
weeks a handsome magazine, Education 
For Victory, and, through the Department 
of Labor, he publishes The Child, a 
monthly. 

Farmers seem to benefit more than any 
other group from Government editing and 
publishing activities. I will list the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture periodicals : 

Cooperative Saving With Federal Credit 
Unions, Livestock, Meats and Wool, Agri- 
culture in the Americas, Agricultural Situ- 
ation, Crops and Markets, Consumers’ 
Guide, Experiment Station Record, Exten- 
sion Service Review, Foreign Agriculture, 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Land 
Policy Review, News for Farm Co-opera- 
tives, Rural Electrification News, Soil Con- 
servation, Agriculture Decisions, Bibliogra- 
phy of Agriculture, Agricultural Finance 
Review, Agricultural Prices, Farm Credit 
Quarterly, Fire Control Notes, The Na- 
tional Food Situation. 


civilian 





You Need Our 
Help! 


We are helping many beginning writers 
as well as those already established. Let 
US do your worrying about where and 
when to submit your stories, enabling 
YOU to devote ALL your time to writ- 
ing them. You’ve worked on your 
manuscripts ; now let them work for you. 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


AN OLD AGENCY UNDER NEW OWNERSHIP 
N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, N. Y. City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 
Carbon copy and extra front page free. 40c a thou- 
sand words. Scripts over 10,000 words, 35c a thousand. 
Poetry Ic a line. Minor corrections, spelling, grammar. 
Mailed flat. 

GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 











Write! WRITE! then lie down and groan! 


Writing is not easy but often times the way opens up 
to you when a professional critic points out the way. 
Haven't you often asked: “If critics can tell me what is 
wrong with my work, why can’t they write?”’ I offer 
you expert criticism because I do write and I know how 
to judge your work, 

My own novel ‘‘Mother of the Smiths’’ published by 
THE MACMILLAN PUBLISHERS can be found in any 
public library. The novel has been republished in England 
and Italy. The London Times says: ‘‘Mother of the 
Smiths is a beautifully written and well balanced piece 
of work.’’ My short stories and articles have appeared 


in: ‘‘The American’ ‘“‘Liberty.’ 

My rates are not cheap, but my criticism is thorough, pro- 
fessional and personal. My time is limited to the serious 
minded writer who is willing to work, 


Novels $100 and only a limited number accepted, 

Short stories and articles $1.00 per thousand words, mini- 
mum fee is $5.00 Prompt criticisms and markets recom- 

ded. 


ike LORRAINE CARR 


P. O. Box 349, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


SONGWRITERS 


If uu are really interested in — you should 
write, at once for care booklet titled, ‘* rons The Heart 
of The Nation.’’ It tells ail about = splendid service plan 
which many new iters pe hers.» Write — a. Let 
us help you, as we have hel for 
your copy of our FREE INSP: ING | BOO 
ALLIED MUSIC COMPANY. 
53, 204 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Dept. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Do You Want? 


(1) A magazine that not only shows you what's 
wrong with YOUR mss., but tells you specifically 
what to do about it? 

(2) That prints Exclusive news first? And backs 
it up with authoritative experience articles by 
(A) big name writers, editors, publishers; and 
(B) practical "How" articles by the Editor and 
less experienced writers like yourself? 

(3) Paying Market Lists? Juvenile Book Editors 
(August); Big Pay Fillers (September); Short- 
shorts (October); Poetry (November); Short 
Stories (December); Articles (January)? 


A Unique, Aggressive Magazine 
REWRITE is equal to 32 pages of the Readers’ Digest. 
Tightly written, no advs., not an inch of wasted space. 
REWRITE is the meeting place of the WCS Family. 
Friendly, helpful; a cooperative organization that ‘'gets 


things done."' You will enjoy membership, find it helpful. 
REWRITE is permanent in value. Writers keep their 
copies; use them as a desk-reference, problem file. 


Order Now! 


1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscriptions, $1 per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c. 


Special Christmas Bundle (Our Selection), 15 Issues, $1. 


No free copies. ‘'Satisfaction Guaranteed'’ policy 
protects you. 

Competent Detailed Counsel 
3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3 plus return postage. 
“Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 


frankness you show.’’ Workshop Groups now forming. 
Personal Conferences one of my Specialties. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929. 








FIRST AID For Ree: writer who 
aes i ed of guessing 


1. Vocabulary ..$1.00 4. a by Pattern....$1.00 

2. Sentence Patterns 1.00 5. Short Story Patterns 50 

3. Patterns for Paragraphs 1.00 6. Punctuation Key 50 
eee Se ea re eee $4.0 

The pattern is to the writer what the blueprint is to the builder 


ANNE BURNS, Box 3 
University Way Station, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








Writers—Have a Private Secretary! 





Spend all your time writir Let me handle the details 
Monthly t reports to eli ents 
ration, Criticism, Typing, Marketing. 


Coaching for Beginners 
is Prompt, Reliable, and Reasonable. 


MAXINE MYERS 
WRITER’S SECRETARY 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 


i CARTOONING 


—for MONEY or for FUN!— 
$2.85 


EASY Home Study 
Course Complete 

36 Lessons — 6 Books — 816 Illustrations — all for $2.85. 
Send name and address for free ogo 


HOME INSTRUCTIONS, Dept 
3456 West 116th St. 


My Service 


515 Florence 











Learn 
To Do 


ll 43, Ul. 


DIGEST 


The general feature articles would have 
to be rewritten before they could be used 
in even the dullest of popular journals. 

NEWS NOTES 

News of the Nation, an “historical” newspa- 
per, conceived by Sylvan Hoffman of New York 
City og use in teaching of history in grade 


schools, is a novel money-making writing media 
that seems to be going places 
Headlined with such words as “Columbus’ 


Discovery Rocks Continent,” the issue ef March 


17, 1493, is replete with “bulletins” about the 
discovery of America and feature stories about 
Columbus’ voyages. 


Hugh Russell Fraser, of Washington, 
ly with the U. S. Office of Education, 
sulting editor of the 
responsible for the 
carried in it. . 


former- 
is con- 
publication and is 
accuracy of data 


new 
historical 
* om 
Notes to you: The first woman photographer 
assigned by the U. S. Army to an active front, 
WAC Lieut. Charlotte McGraw, a professional 
photographer in California before joining the 


Army, has returned from North Africa with a 
bagful of topnotch newspictures Ulrich 
Bell, free-lance contributor to magazines, has 


been appointed head of OWI’s foreign division 
office at San Frencisco.... 

Temple Bailey, discovered in the Wardman- 
Park Hotel here, admitted she has written 25 
novels and hundreds of short stories, but that 
she still has to drag herself into a room like a 
slave going to a dungeon when she is working 
on a novel “The first 10 words are the 
hardest,” she said. . . . C. E. Harbison, kennel 
editor for Vogue and House and Garden, was 
in Washington for a lecture, in which he said 
that “rabies are as rare as leprosy. Mrs. 
Graham Aldis, wife of an Army captain, was 
discovered in Washington and it turned out that 
she is Dorothy Keeley Aldis, who has written 
five or six novels, numerous children’s books, 
and innumerable poems and magazine articles. 
She says she never gets to do all she wants to 
do in the way of writing —and what writer did, 
except H. Bedford Jones? 





STATEMENT OF THE “OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1943. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912. 

Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, R .K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Business 
Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 
James Rosenthal, N. Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosen- 
thal, A. M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 
day of September, 1943. 

(Signed) A. M. MatTuieu. 
A. M. SCHONEBERGER, 
Notary Public. 
Commission expires December 30, 1945. 


(Signed) 
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NovEMBER, 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
ewe of any other writers’ magazine. Each issue is read by 
nning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
my men, theatrical roducers, advertising agencies, 
ond newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the December issue on or 
before November 10. 








WRITERS!—Get your court-room scenes par" your 
other legal angles correct, in your crime, detective, 
romantic, and other stories. Five questions an- 
swered fully, one dollar. I’m a writer, too, and I 
understand your problems. One-day service. Bond- 
ed. Reliable. Dudley Bunn, Justice of the Peace, 
Box 126, Savanna, Oklahoma. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service. 18 E. 41st St., 
nN. ¥. C. 








HOW TO PLOT AND WHY—A pocket-size book of 
priceless value to writers having difficulty selling. 
$1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


WANTED: A NUMBER OF LESTER DENT’S PULP 





STORIES. H. L. Stallard, 301 W. Oak St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
CARTOONS DRAWN $1.00 EACH; 2 for $1.50. 


ALSO PRINTING AND CUTS MADE. ARTIST 
CRESSMAN, WASHINGTON, N. J. 


YOU SAVE—Renew your typewriter ribbons. Always 
a dark copy. Send 25c for complete information. 
Harold Jones, 2310 Ave. G. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working Plan 25c. Lightning Speed Mfzg., 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


5c Buys back-dated magazines. Foreign, domestic, 
arts. Catalogs 10c. Cicerone’s Magazines, 863 First 
Ave., New York (17), N. Y. 


SOME ONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Postage Please. 


FEATURE WRITERS! Twenty sure-fire article ideas, 
sources readily available. Quarter, stamp. MOORE 
SERVICE, 46 Garfield, Norwood, Mass. 


WANTED FOR PUBLICATION: Books, folios, lesson 
courses on self-betterment physically, mentally, 
financially, socially; outright purchase or publica- 
tion on royalty. Describe manuscript—subject, 
number of words, price. Do NOT send manuscript. 
ERNEST GARDNER, 60 East 54th St., Kansas 
City 2, Mo. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s 
Who. Correspondence requires return postage. 

Natalie Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 

50 best markets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Wil- 

mar, Minn. 


MENTAL SERVICE—If you need a friend or are bur- 
dened with problems of marriage, divorce, heredity 
or mental illness, write me confidentally. James 


S. Hilton, Ms. D., P. O. Box 716, Newark, N. J 


GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


CARTOONISTS WANTED to draw finished cartoons 
for me from my gags. State price and types you 
draw best. P. O. Box 175, Newark, New Jersey. 


1943 53 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Writers group has several 
new Plottos by Cook, with instruction booklets. 
Breaking up. Plottos for sale at $8.00 each. Ad- 
dress Pauline Reardon, 344 East 48th Street, New 
York City. 


NEW YORKERS, meet fellow writers through 
AUTHOR, 69-33 Groton Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
(Stamp appreciated.) 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women. Established 
1922. embers everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


OLD GUARD WRITER wants to do useful humor 
column for trade papers. Cost small. Zak Zook, 
Liverpool, Pa. 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY at reasonable prices. 
Samples free. Stumpkraft, South Whitley, Ind. 

RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER desires friendly correspond- 


ence with intelligent lady writer of means. Box U-1. 


Checks instead of rejection slips—“THE ART OF 
WRITING FOR PUBLICATION” shows you how. 
Thrilling information free, Pioneer, Box 233W, Bol- 
ton Landing, N. Y. 


DO YOU NEED Printing? As for quotations, stating 
the number you want. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald-Printers, Albany, Wis. 

Italian parents, slight 


YOUNG lady, 21 (shop girl), 
build, New York City, seeks companionship of simi- 
lar young man. You may communicate with her 
father. Box U-4. 


PSYCHOLOGIST WILL HELP YOU. Worries, fears 
and uncertainties are destructive to accomplish- 
ment and happiness. Your problems receive prompt, 
confidential treatment. Enclose $1.00 Dr. Young, 
3520 Ely Place. S. E. Washington, D. C. 19. 


GALORE OF UNUSUAL merchandise offers, Liter- 
ature, Novelties, Hobbies, Swaps, Writer’s Friendly 
Column featured in a Unique Tabloid you'll like. By 
all means, mail your Dime for it now! Write: WD. 
ha 1540 North State Parkway, Chicago 
1 inois 


CONSULTATION CENTER—Send your problems in 
love, marriage, child training to trained profes- 
sional social workers. Fees from $1 to $3. Con- 
fidential. M. F. Dugas, Chairman, 4447 Pillsbury 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, with markets 25c. WRITECRAFT, 
Box 202, Chicago Height, Ills. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


GHOSTWRITER—The power behind many famous 
names. We do not worry you with technicalities. 
We write them for you. Edna Morton, Rosenberg, 
Texas. 





BUSINESS GIRL, college graduate, enjoys all normal 
activities, would correspond with gentlemen over 
Po eeu slightly intelligent, ambitious, amusing. 

ox U-6. 


GAGWRITING taught by mail. 
Dickens, Chicago. 


Frankel. 3623 W. 





GENTLEMAN of Prestige wishes the acquaintance of 
a young lady writer or one aspiring to writing who 
is residing in New York City or vicinity. Object 
(Social Economy) Box U-12. 


READ WHY in free copy of 
1515 25th St., S. E., Wash- 


DO YOU DREAM? 
“Your Dreams.” Scott, 
ington (20) D. C 
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AMAZING INSPIRATION FROM ABOVE can write 
right through your struggles! Start your own 
hidden Soul Power working successfully. Individ- 
ual direction. No courses. Ask questions. Get 
confidential personal analysis sheet free. “Friend 
= Callman. Rush and Superior, Chicago 11, 





WRITER’S BOOKS containing instructions in any 
line of writing bought for highest cash. Mail your 
used books for appraisal. Will return postpaid if 
deal cannot be arranged. Publishers’ stocks of 
writers’ books bought. Humanity Press, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York. 


REFINED LADY wishes to correspond with gentle- 
men 50 to 60. Box U-5. 


PLOTTO, $6.50; Modern Criminal Investigation, 
$2.00; Characters Make Your Story, $2.00; 36 Dra- 
matic Situations, $1.00. Box U-17. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. GLORIA PRESS, 192642 Bonsallo, 
Los Angeles (7), California. 


FREE Information. Auto-Hypnosis, amazing new, 
easy way to success for writers, creative workers. 
Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver 4, Colorado. 


MAKE YOUR MAGAZINE ARTICLES PAY. Charles 
Carson’s text “Writing the Magazine Article” 
shows you how. This fascinating book, now in its 
second printing, is the only work of its type to 
receive the endorsement of Jack Woodford. Get a 
copy now from Writer’s Digest. They won’t last 
forever. Postpaid, $1.50. 


GET ACQUAINTED with writers and Pen-Pals all 
over the globe through Hobbycraft Studio, Donel- 
son, Tenn. 


A $100-a-month hobby at home! No meeting people, 
no soliciting. Easy enjoyable pastime. No manu- 
scripts. Details, 25c. Quarter returned if not satis- 
fied with hobby. Laura Dickson, Anderson, S. C. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE DESIRES to contact persons 
capable of proofreading and criticism of yet unpub- 
lished manuscripts, on pay, at home. All applicants 
will have a test reading sent them and will be 
given an opportunity to enter a $200 cover-jacket 
rave contest, Write Box 306-CC, Rochester, N. Y. 

SEND HIS HANDWRITING, 


birthday, question, 


problem, dollar bill. Psych-Graphologist, Box U-9. 
REMEMBER! Hobbycraft Studio originated the 


“Poet’s Album.’ 


YOUNG WOMAN, INTERESTED creative writing, so- 
ciology, psychiatry, comparative religion, compan- 
ionship, seeks female correspondent. Box U-16. 


MY CLIENTS ARE PUBLISHED and winners in con- 
tests. Let me develop your story idea into the 
complete plot outline which you need. 1,500-2,500 
worthwhile words for $3. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Edna Morton, Rosenberg, Texas. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Mar- 
kets, read “THE CARTOONING WORLD”, 25c 
copy. Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 

WORRIED? CONSULTATION SERVICE for your 
problems in love, marriage, child guidance, by 
professionally trained, experienced Social Work- 
ers. $1.00 per problem. Confidential. Box U-15. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH?  Spare-time, 
Money-making Opportunities. Hundreds! Profit- 
able, Easy Homework. Guaranteed. 25c coin. Suc- 
cess Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San 
Francisco 21, California. 


FEMININE SONG LYRIC writer, 24, encourages cor- 
respondence., Collaboration possibility. Box U-18. 


STORIES, POEMS published in bookform, prizes 
awarded. Author’s expense. Write Publisher Box 
215 Church Street Annex, New York City. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


WOULD YOU LIKE MORE letters? I'll write you 
four letters each month, gay or serious as you say, 
for a fee of $3.00 a month. If you want “‘make-be- 
lieve” letters, tell me about yourself. Sara Lee 
Hammond, Albany, Wisconsin. 


WANTED — Original Manuscript of Instruction 
Treatise or Course, suitable Mail Order Market- 
ing. Box U-8., 


SENSATIONAL! Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


SEND HOBBYCRAFT Studio 25c for “leaves” from 
“Poet’s Album”. 





POETS: SOMETHING NEW! Music composed for 
your song-poem, any type, $12.00. No reading fee. 
ave a recording made of your song. Let us ex- 
plain our service. BALCOR MUSIC, 901 E. Ward- 
low, Long Beach, California. 


UNPUBLISHED, SHORT-SHORT, adventure stories, 
original, complete; $1.00 each, Gage, 21 Eldert St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAST CALL! New complete writer’s course, con- 
sisting of two volumes, handsomely bound. Was 
$12, now $2 while supply lasts. Earn while you 
learn. Arthur Lifshin, 208 Washington Avenue, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—through our Personal Serv- 
ice dedicated to the promotion of interesting 
friendships. Discriminating clientele, all religious 
faiths. Ask us about our special free membership 
plan extended to college men over 40 and young 
ladies under 26—no obligation. Associates’ in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 

rite today or telephone Grace Bowes, any week- 
day from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. QOut-of-town resi- 
dents can phone us at reduced rates after 7 P. M. 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD) New York City, Telephone, ENdicott 2-4680. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN to order. Any sub- 
ject. Newspaper columns, cartoon ideas. Also en- 
tertainers material, monologues, parodies. Frankel, 
3623W, Dickens, Chicago. 


WOMAN, 42, intelligent, active, will exchange part- 
time work—any type—for room, board, and small 
salary. Prefer country, or small southern town. 
References exchanged. Box U-10. 


TALL GENTLEMAN, blond, single, 36, Protestant, 
wears glasses; not 4-F; musician poet, song writer, 
lecturer, athlete; formerly high school teacher; 
wishes correspondence with girl, brown eyed bru- 
nette, 5 ft. 6 in. or shorter, under 30 who has 
similar interests. Box 188, Oceanport, N. J 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers’ Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


3,000 new and used correspondence courses, books. 
Large bargain list, $10. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


DR. I. Q. FANS! Fifty-two Biographical Sketches 
win yearly. Send 10c for winformation. Contest 
Service, No. 230, 742 Market, San Francisco, 


California. 


ASPIRING WRITER, business woman, 38, attrac- 
tive, desires correspondence with western gentle- 
men of literary tastes. Box U-11. 


BEWILDERED? Don’t let life get you down. I will 
answer three (3) questions for $1.00. No case 
beyond hope. FAZL, Box 1595-C, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS CHARACTER! For 
— send several written lines, quarter. Box 
-7. 


PLOTTO (AND KEY), brand new, $7.00. Gladys Ed- 
wards, Bay City, Texas. 


NUMOGRAPH gives you a complete, personal analy- 


sis, based on numerology and handwriting. Get 
yours today. Twenty cents, with name, address 
and birthday, sent to Ethel Hartman, McCrory 


Apts. Atlantic City, N. J. brings your Numograph. 
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GIRLS! LEARN “HOW TO GET THAT MAN”! 10c 
plus long self-addressed stamped envelope. List of 
40 Ohio newspapers 25c. Smith Mimeo, 627 North 
High Street, Columbus 8, Ohio. 


TO THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES, Blue-eyed and 
fair, who for a highly accomplished man could 
care; Jewish, professional, qualities rare—I be- 
og your description and snapshot to bare. 

x U-3. 





BUSINESS MAN 32, now doing war work, wishes to 
ge with young lady, East or Middle West. 
ox U-13. 


YOUR ORIGINAL POEMS made into book form. 
400 lines poetry, neatly mimeographed pages, 
quality printed covers. Attractive job, excellent 
for holiday gifts. 50 books only $16.95. SMITH 
MIMEO, 627 North High Street, Columbus 8, O. 


FREE; “CUPID’S-MAIL” FREE; Sparkling, photos, 
full of unusual opportunities, it’s FREE for Stamp. 
“CUPID’S MAIL” 2549 Jackson, Chicago 12, Ill. 


RAZOR BLADE SHARPNERS. Clean, 
50c. Genuine four leaf clover, St. 
miraculous key chains 35c. Smith, 
5. F.¢ 


LIVE PLOTS, written to order around your story- 
idea, vital with originality, action, reader-appeal. 
My pledge, “Satisfaction Guaranteed,” is backed 
by six years of honest helpful service to writers. 
Send $3 and story-idea for “the best in plots.” 
ge York, 204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 
7, Conn. 


cool shaves, 
Christopher, 
149 W. 75th 


S. O. S. NEED FINANCES. Publish book. Message for 
world. Minnie Marsh, Pateet, Tex. Box 283. 


C. A. Don’t you dare forget 741, (signed) B. 


WANTED—Assignments. Column, shorts, ad copy. 
State needs. Writer. 3435 McKenzie, Fresno, Calif. 


AMATEUR’S CARTOON Course, inexpensive. J. Geno- 
vese 169 E. 115 Street, New York City. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR, Ph. D., 39, birth place Vienna, 
unmarried, good appearance, progressive, well man- 
nered, several languages, musical, lacking con- 
genial partner desires correspondence with attrac- 
tive intelligent girl. Dr. Van Dyke, c/o Box U-2, 
Writers Digest. 


SCRIPTS OF PRODUCED net work shows and motion 
picture continuities for sale, one dollar each. Cruger, 
5800 Carlton Way, Hollywood 28, California. 


FREE! A participating interest in MOTIVATION: 
Nature’s five question system of reason and cre- 
ation, by George Cornelius Johnson, legal adviser 
to the U. S. Supreme Court and Dept. of Justice 
in world’s most stupendous Gold Cases, 79 Law. 
Ed., 915; 95 A. L. R. 1337; and one of few grad- 
uates (1914) of Arthur E. Phillips EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING, the authority in all universities. 

MOTIVATION is original! Check your dictionary 
definition. Shows how, iously an hanical- 
ly, to apply five questions to reason and create all 
things for 100% effective thinking, speaking and 
WRITING. Send $3 as guarantee you will return in 
5 days for refund. Or, send $2, without right of 
refund, and retain book for self-study and we 
GIVE YOU FREE an equal participating interest 
in all our associated Foundations that own the 
exclusive copyright license for 56 years. Circular 
on request. EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDA- 
TION, Non-profit organization, Box 404, Holly- 
wood, California. 


LONELY LADY OF REFINEMENT and education 
about fifty-five would correspond with gentlemen 
about sixty. Prefer southern professional gentlemen. 
Box U-19. 











RACE HORSE FANS— 
We buy Articles—Systems, no fiction, for Horse & 
Jockey Monthly—sample copy free. Horse & 
Jockey Magazine, Van Nuys, California. 


EXPERIENCED WRITER wants correspondence with 
aspiring writers. Object—collaboration, assistance, 
marketing. Orval Kennedy, 1701 Dallas Avenue, 
Brownwood, Texas. 


>% 


SWING PIANO; Boogie aegie. By ear. Play in five 
weeks. $1. Brecher Method. Apt. 5D, 32-79 30th 
St., Astoria, Long Island, New York. 


PLOTTO FOR SALE—$5.00. Katherine Dissinger, 
Ozawkie, Kansas. 


YOUNG MAN, exiled Westerner, artist-writer, seeks 
correspondence with winsome wench, neighboring 
Detroit area. Subject: mutual interests. Object: 
— Sovedom. Purpose: definitely not platonic. 

ox U-14. 


Mayzoe will advise you. Send twenty lines your 
handwriting, birthday and $1. “Mayzoe” La Bur- 
ette, 449 Turk St. Studio, S. F 

GREETING CARD VERSE MARKETS—List 25c 


Ada Bassett, Harwich, Mass. 





Artist wanted to illustrate juvenile material. Lloyd 
a ee G-3048 E, Atherton Road, Flint 7, 
ich. 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES SPECIALTIES: 
Typewriter Ribbon Renewer (year’s supply), 50c. 
Ribbons renewed by us, 35c. New ribbons (guar- 
anteed), 70c; 20c discount on old ribbon. 
Important information, help for beginning writers, 
10c; plus 25 Best Markets, 25c; 75 Markets, 50c. 
100 Proven Money-Making Opportunities, 10c. 
Expert Mimeographing; reasonable rates. Hirsch 
Enterprises, 130 Main, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


A few experienced slick prose members for Round 
Robin. Box U-20. 


ARE YOU WORRIED? Write June Marshall for help 
on your personal problems. All letters confidential. 
Send $1.00. Box 718 New Orleans, La. 





WANTED-~—Clean, BARGAIN copies complete Plot 
Genie Series, especially Romance, Mystery, Science. 
State itemized cash prices. Box U-21, 





Like to get letters? I like to write them. Will write 
you regularly “make believe” letters, filling that 
empty void in your life. Will cheer and encourage. 
This personal service suited to your individual per- 
sonality. A letter each week for $3.00 a month. 
Address, Box P-16. 





THE PLOT BOOK, HOW TO MAKE ONE. Original 
plots from published stories. Not plagiarism. Free 
yourself from plot troubles. Folio shows how. Price 
50 cents. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 





IS YOUR LIFE COMPLICATED with confusing prob- 
lems? Are you uncertain about what to do? Others 
have benefited by the helpful advise of Jane Mar- 
shall, counselor on Personal Problems. Write today. 
Box 718, New Orleans, La. 





POETS! 
dollar for twenty names. 
Box 205, Tucson, Ariz. 


DON’T THROW TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS AWAY! 


SAV-A-RIBBON re-inks and re-conditions worn out, 
dimmed ribbons; it increases life of new. Makes nice 
rint, it keeps keys clean, works when you , SAVES. 
end your typewriter MAKE and NUMBER with $1.50 
NOW to SAV-A-RIBBON SALES, R-1005, 


617 So. Olive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LIEBLING-WOOD 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


which placed for theatre production in New York Ci 

ROOM SERVICE, BY JUPITER, CABIN IN THE SKY, SPRIN' 

AGAIN, MAMBA’S DAUGHTERS, CAFE CRO » etc., are in- 

terest in representing hitherto unproduced playwrights. 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


LIEBLING- WOOD 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Correspond with active verse writers. One 
Patricia Evans, Rt. 5, 
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WRITER’S MARKET | 


WRITER’s DIGEST 

















First Class Magazines 
Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. Harris Shevelson, Editor. ‘“We 
are interested in articles, short one-pagers, and 


f 


filler material. Personality pieces, stories of 
unusual institutions, and special sidelights on 
foreign affairs are particularly in demand 


Length should be under 5000 words, style fact- 
packed and anecdotal. Payment is on acceptance 
and all manuscripts are returned with editorial 


criticism.” 


Esquire, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Arnold Gingrich, Editor. ‘“‘We are 
terested, as always, in material appealing to an 
adult, intelligent, masculine audience, although 
we have no particular needs at the moment.” 


in- 


Juvenile Magazines 


American Newspaper Boy, 416 N. Marshall 
Street, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. “We are 
buying such limited amount of material at this 
time that old contributors are taking care of our 


needs. We suggest, therefore, that you do not 
list us until advised further.” 

The Friend, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. J. Gordon Howard, Editor. Issued 


copy; 75c a year. For boys and 
“We have ample stock 


weekly ; 5c a 
girls in Sunday Schools. 
of fiction material on hand just now. 
we can the following material 
boys and girls 10 to 15 years of age: biographies, 
historical events, stories of places and things 
which boys and girls would be interested in. We 
buy a few photographs and a little poetry. Re- 


Payment is %c a word, ap- 


However, 


use slanted for 


ports in 30 days. 
proximately.” 


Our Little Folks, The Otterbein Press, Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. J. Gordon Howard, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; 28c a year. Religious publication. ‘We 
use stories from 400 to 600 words for children 
6 to 9 years of age. Also short poems for chil- 
dren. Reports in one month. Payment is 
a word approximately, on acceptance.” 


Vac 





The Young People’s Fournal, 2923 Troost 
Avenue, P. O. Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mis- 
souri. Sylvester T. Ludwig, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 


short informational or feature articles of interest 
to young people, not exceeding 1000 words ; also 
patriotic poems, 4 to 20 lines. 
hotographs are bought—good shots for cover 
pages. Reports in 30 days. Payment is %c to 
Yc a word and 10c per line for poetry, on ac- 


nature, religious, 


ceptance.” 


Confession Magazines 


Life Story, 1501 Broadway, New York City 18. 
Geraldine Rhoads, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 


a copy; $2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use short stories, 
$000 to 8000 words; novelettes, 12,000 words ; 
novels, 22,000 words. First-person and _third- 


person stories, reflecting life problems, offering 
good opportunities for the reader to identify with 
character. Magazine reaches a femi- 
nine audience. We also have a special need for 
autobiographical ‘life stories’, dealing with well- 
known people, or unknowns whose adventures or 
ideas are of timely, special interest to women. 
We buy photographs and poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is made on acceptance, on 
fee basis rather than wordage, according to value 


the main 


of material.” 


Romantic Story, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City, is being suspended for the duration. 


True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City 18. Pauline Reaves, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use first-person 


stories realistically reflecting life today, and 
based on problems of young love, romance, 
marriage, approximately 6500 words. Also nov- 


elettes of 10,000 words. We use by-line auto- 
biographical stories and first-person fact articles 
on problems of modern living. Also inspira- 
tional, self-help fillers, 800 words. We buy pho- 
tographs and poetry. Reports in three weeks. 
Payment is on acceptance according to worth 
of story to magazine, with top prices prevailing.” 
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Pet Magazines 
Our Dogs, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Edward Faust, Editor. Issued quarterly; 5c a 
copy. ‘We use 1500 to 2000 word stories. Must 
be cheerful, not maudlin. We buy photographs 
and poetry. Reports in two weeks or more. 
Payment is $35 to $50.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. William A. Swallow, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use articles and essays, which may 
include any subject dealing with animals, es- 
pecially those with humane import. Human in- 
terest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Manuscripts dealing with oddities of 
animal life and natural history are also accept- 
able. Articles should be accompanied by good 
illustrations (photographs or drawings) when- 
ever possible. Brief, concise prose is desired. 
We suggest 300 to 400 words; articles over 600 
words cannot be accepted. Photographs should 
be sharp, depicting either domestic animals or 
wild animals in their natural surroundings. We 
use short verse about animals, about 4 to 16 
lines. No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Reports in one to two weeks. Payment is 1c 
a word for articles, $1.00 and up for photographs 
and drawings, $1.00 and up for acceptable verse, 
on acceptance.” 








COMPLIMENT OF THE 
MONTH: "You are verily the 
answer to an aspiring author's 
prayer," writes Fred East, of 
California, whose second book 
| have just sold within a 
period of two months. The 
first was taken by William 
Morrow & Company. His 
latest book, MEDDLING MAVERICK, will be pub- 
lished by Dutton. 

"| appreciate to the full your practical help," 
writes this author, “both the helpful criticism which 
made both my books salable and the actual selling." 

Just placed ONLY LOVE COUNTS, an unusual 
romantic book by Vivian Radcliffe—in serial form 
before book publication. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 
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Just one year since Casablanca—and look 
what we've done! The big push is on at 


last. The secret? Coordination—combined 
operations—using everything we had. That's 
the trick—EVERYTHING WE HADI! 

Writing and fighting are alike. In your 
writing battle, make it total—or you're out. 
Nine out of ten writers, especially begin- 
ners, fail to take advantage of their experi- 
ences and backgrounds. Cut loose with 
everything you have, as my selling authors 
do, and watch what happens! What about 
YOUR BIG PUSH? 

You have in your own life the key to what 
you should be writing and where you should 
be selling. | KNOW. That's why BEGIN- 
NING clients of mine have made FIRST 
sales to such markets as COLLIER'S, SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, THIS WEEK, AMERICAN 
and other top outfits—plus, of course, the 
pulps, the confession and true detective and 
other specialized markets. 

"Thanks for the check," writes Cecil Harsh, whose 
first sale | have just made. "A top market—none | 
would have preferred more—is quite an achieve- 
ment. Your excellent help has shortened a long 
wait by many months. Your results sing their own 
high praises .. . We agree to the T on one thing: 
Have the story right in the first place. A couple of 
hours of well coached revision has doubled the 
quality." 

WHERE YOU COME IN: Best way is to tell me about 


yourself when you send me your manuscript—as my 
selling authors did. Once | decide where your true 


+ gee rong. we go to — nae 

My sales commission is b- er 
SELLING 
WRITERS! 


make a couple of sales for you, | drop 

all fees. My rates for personal, de- 

tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
If you make 
less than 3 fig- 
ure sales you 





experienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per 


thousand words thereafter. All books can probably 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24. be developed 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. for better pay- 
No ‘'collaborations."" {| report in ing markets. 
two weeks. Remember that my work Write me full 


with thousands of authors has made 
every one of your writing difficulties 
familiar to me. Send me your best 
manuscript now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself. 


particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 











A. L. FIERST 


erary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Mary E. Scott, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “‘We 
use 1000 to 1500 word articles on dog shows and 


breeding. We do not buy photographs and very 

seldom buy poetry. Reports in three weeks. 

Payment is 25c per column inch.” 
Experimental Magazines 


Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, IIli- 
Kerker Quinn and Charles Shattuck, Edi- 


nois. 
tors. Issued quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. ‘“‘We use stories of high calibre up to 


6000 words, and articles on literature, art, films, 
etc., up to 7000 words. We buy poetry, but no 
photographs. Reports in three weeks. Small 
payment on publication.” 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. Roy Temple House, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year; 
$3°00 for 2 years. ‘“‘We use reviews on books in 
languages other than English. Also 2000 word 
articles on living writers in foreign countries. 
No fiction or photographs, but we use a little 
poetry if it has a tie-up with foreign cultures. 
Reports in two weeks. No payment.” 


Crescendo, Box 75, B. U. Station, Waco, 
Texas. Scott Greer, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use short stories 
with emphasis on presentation of character, 
social implications, meaning, of experience, rather 
than plot. Also segments of novels. Prefer 3000 
words or less, although we use 4000 word manu- 
scripts in exceptional cases. We also use criti- 
cisms (music, painting, writing) and reviews 
(preferably of poetry). No photographs; we use 
woodblocks, linoleum, lithos, etc. Poetry of any 
length is used. Reports in one month or longer. 
No payment.” 


Decade of Short Stories, 2952 Belden Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Lee Lukes, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is 
a literary magazine using short stories, 1000 to 
4000 words.” 


New Mexico Quarterly Review, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. Dud- 
ley Wynn, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 35c a copy ; 
$1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use good fiction (no serials) 
up to 4000 words, especially with Southwestern 
locale. We like experimental writing ; also good 
translations of good Latin American fiction (re- 
cent and current) if permissions are available. 
We use social, political, economic articles of 
Latin America and Southwest United States, also 
general literary criticism. Poetry is used, but 
no photographs. Reports in one week to six 
months. No payment.” 


DIGEST 


Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Lowry C. Wim- 
berly, Editor. Issued quarterly; 45c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. ‘“‘We use quality stories up to 
5000 words, informal and humorous essays, and 
articles on any subject if treatment is not tech- 
nical. Poetry up to 60 lines is used, but no pho- 
tographs. Reports in one month. No payment.” 


Sanctuary Magazinette, 502 Garden City Dr. 
at Gould Pl., Syracuse 8, New York. Viola 
Byrnes Colarocco, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘We use true stories on 
such topics as ‘God Answered My Prayer’, ‘How 
I was Healed’, or strange psychic experiences 
that cannot be accounted for in any other man- 
ner than that they happened because of faith 
in God. They must be bright, happy, cheerful, 
and inspiring, 400 to 800 words. Also use short 
quotations that are not copyrighted by any other 
publication or on which the sender has qualified 
We want inspirational poetry of a 
No fiction or pho- 
two weeks. No 


permission. 
high type, not over 16 lines. 
tographs. Reports in about 
Payment except in prizes.” 


South Today, Clayton, Georgia. ‘‘Almost all 
material done on assignment. We are always 
glad to see honest, unprejudiced stories on the 
South, race relations, children, psychiatry—any- 
thing that is really good, interesting, and well 
written. We only use about one story per issue 
and only four issues per year, so that our demand 
for manuscripts is quite small.” 


Southern Literary Messenger, 109 E. Cary 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. F. Meredith 
Dietz, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use fiction from the very 
short to 3000 words, with 1500 to 2500 words 
preferred. All types, especially humorous, but 
it must be in good literary style. We need 
romance, adventure, good character study and 
especially stories of young men and women. We 
use articles of present day public interest with 
emphasis on articles giving plans for a better 
future in schools, colleges, social life. In such 
articles, we want actual ideas or definite sug- 
gestions for how people may enjoy life, have 
better educational opportunities, and more satis- 
factory social life. We use popular and humor- 
ous verse, but no photographs. Reports within 
three weeks. No payment except subscription 
and extra copies of the issue in which material 
appears. However, we send newspaper stories 
about author and his work to his home town 
Papers; we try to interest digest magazines in 
reprinting his work; we sometimes get material 
in permanent book collections ; and we have very 
close association with two publishing houses to 
which we recommend authors and manuscripts 
that have book possibilities, these publishers of- 
fering the standard royalty contracts and giving 
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BOOK 


After a conseientons suru ead over a score of publishers’ book , 
catalogues, TER’S T recommends the following books 
to its woo hay Ri ally selected make interesting reading and are 


authoritative. 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 








GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Sholl’s Humanitome... . $4.00 
c..F. hy 


oll 


Get It Rig ; 3.50 
John ‘3 Opdycke 

Roget’s Thesaurus... . 1.00 

Write It Right esa . 1,00 
Ambrose Bierce 

Commonsense Grammar 2.00 
Janet Rankin Aiken 

English Grammar Simplified.... 1.25 
James C. Fernald 

Writing Good English . 2,00 
Fj. Berg Esenwein 

Verb Finder heii ~> aaa 

Soule’s nana ae fe . 3.50 

Don’t Say It ‘sata kao 
John B. Opdycke 

Concise Oxford Dictionary 3.50 

Desk Standard ey 

Indexed aan . 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary .... 1.25 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Woo 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary. . 2.00 
Clement Wood 

Poet’s Handbook ........... 1,49 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse . 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............  .75 
Horatio Winslow 
ste s is Dictionary... 1.75 


How z Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 
nes About Poetry............ .50 
Donald G. French 


Verse Writing Simplified 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Rhymer’s Lexicon... 2.75 
Andrew Lorin 
The Seven Principles of Poetry. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play. . 2.50 
ajos Egri 
Write That Pla Sa . 3.00 
enneth T. Rowe 
Theory and Technique of 
Playwritin ences _ 893 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play . 195 
Clayton Hamilton 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing ... is ‘ease 


Lamar Lane 
How to Write and Sell waned 
Stories ... ee .. 3.50 
Frances Marion 


RADIO WRITING 


Radio Dictionary .............. .50 
econard Lewis 
MND INE on esacesssiee ces 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches ant | How to 
rite Them...... css Oe 
Peter Dixon 
a Se Dont’s of Radio 
Ra ‘ph Rogers” 
OS eee 3.75 
Max Wylie 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short ‘con 1S 00 


Plotto 
Wallace Cook 
Plots ond Personalities. . .. 1.7 
E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations ; 2.00 
Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


Jack Woodford 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
The — s Market. . 3.00 

M. Mathieu 
1943 Weiter” s Year Boo 
Market Guide 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Feature Syndicate Section...... .30 
SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing....... 
So You Want to Write a Song 
Robert Bruce 
SHORT STORY ee 
The Story’s the Thing.......... 
gnes Parsons 
Stories You Can Sell 
aurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction.... 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


5 


3.00 


1.00 
1.00 


2.50 


Short Story Technique......... 1.25 
David Raffeloc 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss and 
Combest Tienes... . 5 .0cc-ss ae 
Contest Gold .. -» 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them ‘is S«3 ae 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Underworld and Prison tng . 1,00 
Cowboy Lingo ..... eae 
Ramon R. Adams” 
Hash House Lingo .. .50 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder....... 1.25 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of tooning...... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money.. 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 2.75 


Martin Sheridan 
ARTICLE WRITING 


Business Paper Writing 2. 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 
Writing Selling Special 


Feature Articles.............. 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
Welling the Magazine Article.. 1.50 
harles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing...... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article... . . 3.00 


Robert Crawford 


JUVENILE WRITING 
Juvenile Story Writing......... 2.00 
Robinson 
My Juvenile Success Secrets... 2.00 
Will Herman 
Writing the Juvenile Story...... 2.00 
May Emer 
Wiis D For Children. . 1.60 
. a. Northcroft 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Beynon Fiction. . : 2.00 
Marie T. Rodeil 
Royalty Road ; 2.00 
ouis De Jean 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Characters Make Your Story. 3.00 
Maren Elwoo 
Learning to Write... . 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Editor Accepts 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
This Trade of Writing oe 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsa 
The Mind in the Making . 1,00 
‘ames Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Writers—Here’s How . 1.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
eee Yourselves. 1,25 
I. Reid 
watetae’ Let” s Plot 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writing As a Career 2.00 
homas H. Uzzell 
Magazine Writing and Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley & Converse 
Selling What You Write .. 2.00 
Donald aaa 
ys 5 am — Lae 
Technigue at Fiction Writing... 1.75 
. S. Dowst 
The Weitiag of Fiction . 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Modern Criminal eontiontion 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
—~ Publicity Se 
Henry F. wom, ™ 
Publicity ...... ose sew 
Henry M. Baus 
Putting “It” in the Column.... 2.00 
en Arid 
Willing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
aurence D’Orsay 
Fifty ys cenl a Week with Car 
and Cam 
Paul C.. Holt ta R. Snyder 
Dynamics of Dram: sists 
George pm Shaftel 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Name 





Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











Writer’s Digest 


is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Songuniters 


If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
cessful songwriter, we feel that our 


terest to you. 


the following attractive features: 


1. Our fee for handling your 
song material is very low 
and there are NO HIDDEN 
CHARGES. 


2. If you do not have a melody 

for your song poem or lyric, 
| we will have one written AT 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
This melody will be written 
by a well know Hollywood 
composer. 


=e) 


Manuscript lead sheet copies 
and records of your song are 
sent to you. 


4. AN ABSOLUTE MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE if 
you are not satisfied with 
our service. 


5. Valuable information and 
guidance to help you secure 
publication of your song. 


have already received national recog- 
nition for their outstanding musical ar- 
rangements and for the songs they have 
written. They are also well known for 


ture Studios and on the Radio. We use 


talent for our recordings. 


tion, or write for full details). DO IT 
NOW!!! 


CINEMA SONG CO. 


Dept. 5-B P. O. Box 670 











DON’T DELAY '!! Send us your song, | 
song poem or lyric for free examina- | 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


Our capable staff includes top notch | 
arrangers and talented writers who | 


their work in Hollywood Motion Pic- | 


only the finest available professional | 


complete service will be of great in- | 


We handle complete songs, lyrics or | 
song poems and our service includes | 











exceptional advertising and radio publicity to 
their authors.” 


Trails, Esperance, New York. Fred Lape, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 50c a year. 
“We use well written and unsentimental nature 
articles up to 3000 words, also poetry. No fiction 
or photographs. Reports in one week to one 
month. No payment.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Furlough of Dreams (formerly Literary Cor- 
ner), 492 Main Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Henry Picola, Editor. Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “A column devoted to activities 
of soldiers. Poems of faith and courage needed. 
Beautiful love poems to soldiers are in great de- 
mand. Reports in two weeks. No payment ex- 
cept cash prizes for the best poems of the year.” 


Detective and Mystery Magazines 


Amazing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We 
use fact detective stories and articles, 1500 words. 
We buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in 
one week. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Black Book Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. ‘We use a 35,- 
000 word lead novel featuring the Black Bat, 
written on assignment; several short fast-action, 
detective-crime stories not over 6000 words long. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is 2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Complete Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use fact detective stories and articles, 1500 
to 5000 words. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is lc to 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Detective Novels Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We 
use alternately 20,000 word lead novels featur- 
ing The Candid Camera Kid and The Crimson 
Mask; an independent 20,000 word novel; sev- 
eral fast-action detective-crime stories not over 
6000 words long. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Expose Detective, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. “We use 
fact detective stories and articles, 150C to 5000 
words. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Reports in one week. Payment is lc to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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G-Men Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. “We use. a 20,- 
000 word lead novel featuring Dan Fowler, 
F.B.I. agent extraordinary, written by assign- 
ment; an 8,000 to 10,000 word detective novelet, 
several fast-action, detective-crime stories not 
over 6000 words long. All stories G-men angle. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


National Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. Robert E. Levee, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; 60c a year. 
“We use fact detective stories and articles, 1500 
to 5000 words. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry. Reports in one week. Payment is Ic 
to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


The Phantom Detective, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘‘We 
use a 40,000 word lead novel featuring The 
Phantom Detective, written on assignment; sev- 
eral fast-action detective-crime short stories not 
over 5000 words long. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is ,Yec a word and up, on acceptance.” 


10 E. 40th Street, 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy. ‘We use 
a 15,000 word lead novel; two novelettes from 
8,000 to 10,000 words; several short fast-action 
detective-crime stories not over 6000 words. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Ye2c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. ‘We use a 
15,000 to 20,000 word lead novel; two 8,000 
to 10,000 word novelettes; several fast-action 
detective-crime short stories not over 6000 words. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is \Yec a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Mystery, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. “We use a 12,- 
000 to 15,000 word lead novel; one 8,000 to 
10,000 word novelette ; several short stories not 
over 6000 words. All stories must be of the 
detective type and fast-action, but they can be 
mystery stories with a touch of the eerie, as long 
as there is a strong, down-to-earth explanation 
and crime solution. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. 
Payment is 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 

Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your ? He think: 
(1) How many of my readers will like story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your ewn 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER'S 

DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint om the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
many points we answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 
lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

@ Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

@ Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

@ Does the author know his subject, and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so er for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blac d 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you ; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 


The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line; 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 
* 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Qctover, 1948 


Larger, more com- 
plete, and better 


indexed than 

ever before. 
Writer's Market 
-.. has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


Revised to 
Revisee — 





HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate writ- 

er’s market directory is the 1944 Writer’s Market. 

This has been checked and double-checked by 
hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, and 
by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to-date 
market directory, and the best one ever offered writ- 
ers. 


In this book we have put out many new features 
suggested by our readers, and improved the last 
edition on every count. 


Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new edi- 
tion of The Writer’s Market? Study its contents: 


@ Editorial requirements of every magazine and 
newspaper in the world carrying fiction; classi- 
fied, indexed, and stated in detail. 


@ Editorial requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; classi- 
fied and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England, and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 


@ Complete markets for photographs. 


Accurate copyright information written for us 
by the Register of Copyright. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every radio 
station buying free lance material. 


Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, etc., etc. 


Buy Now! You can trade your 1941 or 1942 copy 
in on a 1944 Writer’s Market by paying only $2. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

( Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1944 Writer’s 
Market.” I enclose 


0) Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me Postpaid one ry of “The 


1944 Writer’s Market.”’ I enclose $4 payment 
in full. 

Name 

Address 

City ; State 


_ 


My subscription is [] new [ renewal [J extension 














WRITER’s DIGEST 


Greeting Card Verse Publishers 


American Greeting Publishers, 1300 W. 78th 
Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. Virginia Strang, Edi- 
tor. “We use humorous, clever and comic verse 
and ideas for greeting cards, by experienced 
greeting card writers only. Reports in one week. 
Payment is 50c a line and up.” 


Gartner and Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Jackson Davis, Editor. 
“We use greeting card verses for conventional 
occasions: birthdays, graduations, holidays, etc. 
Now working on Easter. In about a month, 
will begin work on Mother’s Day, Father’s Day 
and Graduation lines. Prefer 4 lines, but will 
purchase suitable 8 line verses. Conventional 
verses preferred. No caption necessary on verses, 
but occasion should be indicated. Prompt re- 
ports. Payment is 50c a line.” 


The Stanley Company, 804 E. Monument Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. Mary Lou Clements, Editor. 
“We are in the market for high quality greeting 
card verse, either humorous or general. We buy 
everyday and seasonal material and prefer 4 or 
8 line verse. Reports within one week. Payment 
is 50 c a line, on acceptance.” 


Play Publishers 


The High School Thespian, College Hill Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘‘We are interested in 
one-act plays (playing time not to exceed thirty 
minutes) of distinct merit suitable for high school 
groups, which bear upon wartime problems on 
the civilian front or which stress ideals for which 
the war is being fought. Plays which emphasize 
American patriotism and traditions will also be 
given consideration. Preference in all cases will 
be given to plays which have received test pro- 
ductions. No cash payment made for manuscripts 
accepted, but producing groups will be required 
to pay a reasonable royalty fee directly to the 
authors. Rights of re-publication by a com- 
mercial publisher one year after date of publica- 
tion in The High School Thespian granted 
authors.” 


Syndicates 


Age Herald Feature Syndicate, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina. Captain L. E. Jaeckel, Editor. 
*‘We use factual war articles only, by authorities 
who have been on the scene. Must be top ma- 
terial, substantiated. Also use war spot news 
photos. Payment is $500 and up, no limit to 
price; minimum, 4000 words, $2000.00.” 

Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Russ Stewart, Editor. 
“We use only features with daily or Sunday con- 
tinuity. No fiction at present, and market for 
new features is sharply curtailed for duration. 
Reports in two to three weeks. Payment on con- 
tract or royalty basis.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Columbia News Service, 60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. Stanley Peter Silbey, Editor. 
“We are only interested in fiction material for 
resale rights for England, Australia and South 
Africa. Most articles are staff prepared by name 
writers, but we are always interested in columns, 
series, etc., suitable for syndication to daily and 
weekly papers. We also use pictures in series 
or singly covering news, features, trade material, 
legs, science, scenics, color, fashions, human in- 
terest, roto material of national interest, etc. 
Payment is from $2 to $10 for black and white 
prints, $10 to $25 for color, on acceptance. We 
prefer black and white glossy 8x10 with full 
captions. Payment for other material is totally 
dependent on material.” 


Court and Commercial Newspaper Syndicate, 
534 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Row- 
land Shepard, Editor. ‘We use news only, with 
legal angle. Activities of Bar organizations, new 
court decisions, legislation, addresses by lawyers 
and judges, etc. Seldom buy photographs. Space 
rates ; payment made weekly as material is used.” 


Dixie News Service, Hendersonville, North 
Carolina. Captain L. E. Jaeckel, Editor. “We 
are not in the market for any ordinary type 
Mss. Our needs are for material covering the 
current international conditions, factual, and 
substantiated by documentary evidence. We buy 
photographs only as related to such material. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is $500 and up, 
no limit to price; as much as $2000.00 per 
article of 4000 words.” 


Star Syndicate, 995 E. Rich Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. Kamylla Clarke, Editor. ‘No market 
here.” 


Trade Journals 


American Law and Lawyers, 534 Sycamore 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Rowland Shepard, 
Editor. “We use news only, with legal angle. 
Activities of Bar organizations, new court de- 
cisions, legislation, addresses by lawyers and 
judges, etc. Seldom buy photographs.” 


Better Fruit, 230 Lumbermen’s Building, Port- 
land 4, Oregon. Loren H. Milliman, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We very rarely buy free-lance material, either 
pictures or articles, because practically all of it 
is prepared by staff members. Material must 
concern raising or marketing fruit, nuts or ber- 
ries in the Pacific Northwest. Reports in one 
week. Payment is 25c per column inch, on 
publication.” 


Mail Order Journal, 139 E. 47th Street, New 
York City. John C. Gerstner, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on the 
mail order business; definite facts on name of 





Beginners 


Only 
N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible, A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stortes. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete detatls and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We urge you to reply at once, 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 
Address 


City 5 ; eee oe 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


Considera 
Short-shorts un 
Brief criticism i 
separate charge 
material. No f : a 
ment only. Enclose return postage or stam 
Box 148. 


RICHARD TOOKER 2%. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and book firms, Clients have made the Post, Esquire, book 
publishers. 


I r reply to 


SONGWRITERS 


Write for FREE BOOK 
"The Key To Your Future In Song Writing" 


Send your best Song Poems to 
“AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE” 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box 1, Salem, ind. 











HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO DOUBLE 
YOUR MIND-POWER AND WRITE 
TWICE AS FAST? 


My THINKING-ALPHABET, 
MIND-T 


RAINING 


SYSTEM, dev 


HIND - “POWER TEST FREE 


While Supply Lasts 
DR. FRANK TIBOLT, 99G Fern Street, Philadelphia 








WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing, ghost-writing 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscri ee Original sermons and 
speeches pare accor 1 ificatior Printed le 

tures, sermons and outli hes also furnished. Testimonials 
galore. FREE marketing advice Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











For Musical Setting == 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 


Original Poem at once— for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 7° Wooes,.Burtoins 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHAT ARES 
ga THOUGHTS: 


Where do they start? What is this 

mysterious power possessed only by 

humans? Fascinating and instructive 

are the facts about your inner mind, 

your personality, your understanding: 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scrise Y.D.E. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
ee. SAN Jos, CALIFORNIA 








account, type of products, mailing costs, returns, 
etc. Illustrations, facts, figures and dates. Shorts 
of a few hundred words are preferred. Payment 
is lc a word, on publication.” 

Post Exchange, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 16. Lansford F. King, Editor. Issued 
monthly. This publication is sent, without 
charge, to every Army Exchange Officer, Navy 
Ship’s Service Store Officer, and Marine Post 
Exchange Officer. ‘“'We want factual informa- 
tive articles that will help the exchange officer 
operate his store more efficiently. Store plan- 
personnel training, stock selection, mer- 
chandising and warehousing are typical problems 
looking for solution. Cafeteria operation and 
problems involving the selling of apparel or other 
commodities are of great interest. Readers are 
interested in other officers in different 
have Pictures are desirable, and 
obtained from the public re- 
camp. Stories of human 

well as straight business articles are 
used. Also interested in any concrete examples 
of how a manufacturer has adapted his line to 
Service requirements and has been outstandingly 
Cartoons and gags are 


ning, 


what 
done 


can generally be 


camps 


officer of the 
interest as 


lations’ 


successful in this market. 
also used. Payment is from 2c to 3c a word; 
$3 to $6 pictures ; $8 to $10 apiece 
for cartoons and gags. Payment on publication.” 


apiece for 


Nashville Writers 
Sir: 

I am an amateur writer who WRITES. But 
where are all the others I’ve heard about? I’ve 
never met another prospective writer in my life 
—that’s why I’m writing this letter. 

I’ve just located in Nashville to teach physical 
education at the Tennessee School for the Blind. 
I hail from the heart of West Virginia’s moun- 
tains wherein, four years ago, I first put blank 
paper into a typewriter and got a headache. 
seen writer’s clubs conceived and 
born in your columns, and I’m wondering if 
there are any in Nashville, and if not, why 
shouldn’t there be? ‘In any case, I want to 
meet writers in this city for purposes of shop 
talk, criticism, et cetera. So perhaps if this 
print, somebody, anybody—old, young, 
male, female, amateur or professional—will come 
through. The telephones at the school are for 
business purposes only, but a card or letter 
mailed to the School for the Blind, 86 Hermi- 
tage Avenue, and designating a meeting place, 
home address, or telephone number will turn 
the trick. I'll do the Maybe we can get a 
real, honest-to-goodness club going. 


R. EuGEeNe 


I’ve often 


reaches 


rest. 
, 
HarTMAN. 

e@ Sixty-three writers’ clubs started through 
these columns. That old town meeting spirit !— 
and hurray for it.—Ed. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING 


e WAR PLOTS 


e COMPLETE 
ENCE LIBRARY 


e THE FORMULA IN MODERN 
WRITING 


aly 
; 


1. THE LOVE ST 

). 2. FORMULA 

}. 3. THE FORMULA 0 
PULP STORY 


€ 





LAUREN 


Nowe to Se é 
Check $3.0 Stories You Ce 5 Mistress of Speors 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 


Eb ih. D’ORSAY 


RNIA 


BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919 
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ne: A Very Good Book, 
with a Very Bad Title | 
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